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MARCH OF EVENTS 


The negotiations between Japan and the Netherlands East Indies for 
improving trade relations reached finality early 
in June. Kenkichi Yoshizawa, former Foreign 
Minister, who went to Batavia, succeeding 
Ichizo Kobayashi, as Japan’s chief delegate toward the end of Decem- 
ber last year, carried on parleys with H.J. Van Mook, director of 
Economic Affairs, while Consul-General Yutaka Ishizawa discussed 
details with T.E. Van Hoogstraten, chief of the Commerce Bureau. 

Mr. Yoshizawa, acting under instructions from Tokyo, urged 
(May 7) consideration by the Batavia side of Japan’s minimum 
demand, and at the second conference (May 13) submitted new pro- 
posals, asking for a reply from the N.E.I. Government. It took full 
three weeks for the Batavia authorities to complete its reply, which was 
handed to Mr. Yoshizawa (June 6) in the form of memorandum at 
the third conference. 

The reply was found quite unsatisfactory as to Japan’s minimum 
demand ; especially it was non-co-operative concerning major raw 
materials. ‘The Foreign Office in Tokyo studied the reply, together 
with reports from Mr. Yoshizawa, keeping in touch with other 
Ministties, preparatory to deciding Japan’s final attitude. The final 
decision was arrived at on June 14, and Mr. Yoshizawa, acting under 
instructions from Tokyo, called (June 17) on the Governor-General 
of the Netherlands East Indies, and in the presence of Director Van 
Mook of Economic Affairs andthe chief of Commerce Bureau, 
informed the Governor-General that ‘apan finds it unwarranted to 
conclude an international agreement on the basis of what was con- 
tained in Batavia’s reply of June 6. Batavia replied that it had no 
room for concession, and both sides agreed to terminate the talks. 
They issued a joint communiqué stating that, while both sides regret the 
failure to teach a satisfactory conclusion, the result of the conference 
shall in no way affect the normal relations between the two countries. 


The Netherlands Indies 
Negotiations Dropped 
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The Japanese Government officially announced (June 18) through 
the Board of Information that it had instructed Mr. Yoshizawa to 
return home. Yasushi Ishii, chief of third division of the board, 
stated the proceedings of the conference and declared that the Japanese 
Government will maintain as before its principle of bringing about 
the stability of East Asia by establishing co-operative economic 
relations between the two countries. 

The nine-month efforts by Japan thus ended in vain, and Mr. 
Yoshizawa left Batavia on board the Nissho Maru (June 27) and 
returned home. 


Kumataro Honda, Japanese Ambassador to China, returned to Kobe 
(May 11) to submit to the home Government 
ee he Noten important proposals relative to more intensive 
action, based on the decided policy, for rendering 
more substantial support to the National Government in Nanking. 
On his way to Tokyo, he told the press in Kyoto that Japan must set 
an example for peaceful construction by assisting the National Govern- 
ment, that all administrative activities of the Government in Nanking 
are steadily bearing favourable fruit, and that in Chungking the war 
spirit has markedly declined, many of the younger elements now 
seriously studying the possibility of Sino-Japanese peace. 

His remarks at the press interview demonstrated his conviction 
that there is no alternative in disposing of the China affair other than 
to bring about real peace all over the country by giving Nanking most 
vigorous support. The Ambassador conferred with Foreign Minister 
Yosuké Matsuoka (May 15-16) and called on Premier Fumimaro 
Konoye (May 17) and held conferences with the War and Navy 
Ministers. 

Inasmuch as the policy of assisting the National Government in 
Nanking is one decided by the Cabinet and there could be no dissen- 
sion on that score, the sincere attitude of the Ambassador has deeply 
impressed all quarters. It is expected that out of the Ambassador’s 
proposals, some definite important steps will be taken. 


The absence of ae to Japan in the fireside chat of President 
oosevelt (May 27) led to many a wild speculative 
Meiners cadahe comment, coloured with wishful dinkine on the 
ms part of Americans in some cases. The Foreign 
Minister, thereupon, thought it fit that these speculations should be 
put down once and for all. In his press conference (May 30) he 
emphatically pointed out that (1) Japan’s foreign policy is firmly set 
and has suffered no change whatever ; (2) the Tripartite Treaty is the 
axis of Japan’s diplomacy ; (3) therefore there can never be an evasion 
on the part of Japan from meeting her treaty obligations, and (4) the 
so-called southward policy is fundamentally one of peaceful nature. 
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Mr. Matsuoka thus made a sweeping denial of any suggestion that 
Japan’s enthusiasm toward the treaty is in any way cooling off, and 
reafirmed in a most convincing manner that the basis of Japan’s 
national policy has undergone no change and Japan is just as deter- 
mined as before to observe the treaty stipulations. 


In a frank, straightforward manner Ambassador Kichisaburo Nomura 
; _, to Washington expressed (June 4) his views on 
a gate iaieh Japan-America relations at a reception given in 
ays Envoy Nomura ; 
his honour by the Japanese Chamber of Commerce 
in New York. His speech attracted much attention. 

** None can pretend that Japanese American relations are free from 
difficult problems at present...... Yet it is still my firm conviction that 
the Pacific must remain peaceful and that the conflagration now raging 
clsewhere must not spread to the Pacific,” he declared. And he con- 
cluded : “‘ Now even if our present problems overshadow those of the 
past, there is no reason to lose faith in the ability to work out a peace- 
ful solution.” 

Major-General John F. O’Ryan, prominent New York lawyer, and 
Admiral William V. Pratt, former chief of operations, each stressed the 
need of amiable solution of trans-Pacific questions. Admiral Pratt 
stated, in part, that Japan and America have had no serious disputes 
in the past and that two neighbourly States have maintained such 
friendly relations is something unprecedented in world history. 

Considering the threatening situation all around, amidst which 
was held the reception, the whole affair was regarded as one of signi- 
ficance. ‘The New York Times, in its editorial of June 5, stated that 
leaders of both countries are all desirous of maintaining and promoting 
the traditional amity on the Pacific. 


Bulgaria formally recognized Manchoukuo (May 14). The Spanish 
Pe vee Government elevated (June 4) its diplomatic agent 
Hsinking Authority 12 Hsinking to the status of a legation and ap- 

pointed H.E. Santiago Mendez de Vigo, Spanish 

Minister to Japan, concurrently as Minister to Manchoukuo. All this 

makes the number of European Powers that have recognized 

Manchoukuo seven—Germany, Italy, Spain, Hungary, Rumania, 

Slovakia and Bulgaria, showing the ever closer relations between the 

new Empire and European States. 

The German Economic Mission which has come to Japan to 
promote economic relations between Germany and Japan-Manchoukuo, 
has been carrying on negotiations with the Manchou delegates. Part 
of the agreement between Germany and Manchoukuo on trade and 
payment was revised, extending the term of the agreement, and a new 
agreement was signed (May 31) by both sides at Hsinking. Chief 
delegate Dr. Wohlthat ‘said: “The agreement is a proof that the 
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economic life of both countries is mutually helping each other, that 
their economic relations will become still closer and more intensified, 
and that a permanent foundation of these relations has been establish- 
ed.” He emphasized his hope that the agreement will materially 
contribute toward still better German-Manchou political, economic 


and friendly relations. 


The negotiations that started at Moscow toward the end of February 

this year between A. I. Mikoyan, Commissat of 

Fare ae d Foreign Trade, and Lieut.-General Yoshitsugu 

Tatékawa, Japanese Ambassador, for the con- 

clusion of a commercial agreement and an agteement on trade and 

payment smoothly progressed, as a result of the conciliatory spirit 

in which both sides parleyed. The two agreements were initialed 
(June 11). 

The Agreement concerning Commercial Relations between Japan 
and the Soviet Union is stipulated to be effective for five years, agreeing 
on mutual accord of the most-favoured-nation clause on (a) export and 
import duties, (b) restrictions on export and import, (c) ships and 
cargo, (a) customs procedures, (e) tonnage dues, harbour dues, pilot 
fees and others. The Agreement concerning Exchange of Goods and 
Payments between the two countries is made effective for one year, 
and stipulates, on the basis of fifty-fifty reciprocity trade, to limit the 
annual export and import each to ¥30,000,000. Japan will export 
to Russia raw silk, cocoons, machinety, and import from Russia 
petroleum, manganese, platinum. 

The Russo-Japanese trade of recent years has been practically 
nil, and although the stipulated amount in these agreements is not 
large, the event is considered highly noteworthy as opening the way 
for closer economic co-operation between the two countries. The 
significance of these agreements is also considered of vital importance 
as they confirm in economic matters the friendly relations that have 
been promoted by the Neutrality Pact. It is expected that the fishery 
treaty and other pending problems will be handled in the same con- 
ciliatory spirit. 


A storm of cheers greeted President Wang Ching-wei of the National 
Cia catece Government of China when he arrived at Kobe 
Makes First Visit (JUfe 16) to pay formal respects to Japan. He 

left Nanking (June 13), boarded the N.Y.K. 

liner Yawata Maru at Shanghai (June 14). The publicity bureau at 

Nanking simultaneously issued a statement saying: “The putpose 

of the visit to Japan of President Wang is to make formal acknowlede- 

ment of the manifold signs of goodwill shown by Japan towatd the 

Chinese Government since its return to Nanking, to promote Sino- 

Japanese friendship and to exchange frank opinions with Japanese 
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leaders on many co-operative problems between the two countries. The 
party is scheduled to arrive at Tokyo (June 17), and President Wang 
will be received by His Majesty the Emperor of Japan as the head of a 
State ; thereafter (June 19) he will confer with the Premier, Foreign, 
Navy, War, Finance Ministers as the head of the Executive 
Yuan.” 

It is a set policy of Japan to co-operate with the National Govern- 
ment of China for establishing the new order in East Asia, and his visit 
hete is expected to contribute materially toward this end. President 
Wang has been seeking an opportunity to visit Japan since the signing 
of the fundamental treaty between Tokyo and Nanking last year 
(November, 1940). The general administtative work has been steadily 
progressing, pacification of the State has achieved marked success, and 
the groundwork for Sino-Japanese constructive activities has been laid, 
and he thought it an opportune time to tealize his desire to tender his 
personal appreciation for Japan’s assistance. 


The opening of the first five-day session (June 16-20) of the Centra 
‘ Co-operative Council, forming a vital organic part 
fone Vigorous of the National Service Association, marked a definite 
ational Unity : ; = Ns 
step forward tn the work of united national activity 
to tide over the emergency. More than 200 members were present, 
representing practically all fields of endeavour, and one significant 
feature of the meeting was that all the speeches, proposals made and 
desites expressed were more practical and less theoretical, unlike those 
at the special session of the same body held last year. The utterances 
of these members, withal, revealed high-power enthusiasm and intensive 
driving force. In making known the nation’s wishes to the Govern- 
ment, the meeting achieved results of more conctete nature and im- 
mediate service than what might have been realized by a regular session 
of Diet, it is admitted. Functioning as a ventilation for the popular 
views on curtent problems, the meeting served the useful purpose of 
uniting the nation morally as never before witnessed. 

Admiral Nobumasa Suyétsugu, tetired, acting as chairman, 
piloted the congregation with the skill of a veteran skipper. In his 
opening address, stressing the delicate international situation and the 
important position of Japan, he declared: ‘“‘ The Tripartite Treaty 
is a union of the Powers aspiring to build a new world order ; there 
is no room for calculative or ulterior consideration. Should Ametica 
patticipate in the European war, therefore, Japan is faith-and-honour 
bound to side with the Axis Powets. The South Seas question is one 
of life and death for East Axis, and can never be left as it is. I am 
firmly convinced that Japan holds the key to the grand finale of the 
world war, but it is no easy task; it calls for extraordinary resolution 
and extraordinary preparation.” 
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The Government on May 14 implemented with an important legal 
system its avowed policy of stepping up foreign 
Foreign Trade Control trade by promulgating a Foreign Trade Control 
Decree Issued : ; the basis 
Ordinance, an Imperial decree, on 
of Atticle rx of the National General Mobilization Act, 1n accordance 
with the draft Imperial Ordinance adopted at the 14th plenaty session 
of the General Mobilization Inquiry Commission. The ordinance 
took effect on May 15 in Japan proper and May 25 in Korea, Formosa 
and other colonial regions. ‘ ; 
Designed to enable the Government to meet all contingencies 
in international developments which are moving breathlessly fast these 
days, the ordinance empowers the State Minister in charge to order, 
at need, the import or export of metchandise or limit or prohibit the 
import or export of same; to take measures he deems necessaty in 
the disposal of the articles in question following the issuance of any 
of the executive orders specified and to undertake the indemnification 
of whatever losses may be incurred by those ordered to import or 
export in the manner just mentioned. —— 
Traders saw in the new decree an epochal governmental action in 
that the general mobilization system was to be consolidated in the 
field of foreign trade where some of the affairs involved have still 
remained outside the pale of governmental control. The difference 
between the ordinance and the Law governing Emergency Measures 
in tegard to Export and Import Articles is that the field of force has 
been markedly extended and that new provisions for indemnifying 
losses have been instituted. The State Minister in charge may now 
order a cettain article to be exported or imported at need, a stipulation 
lacking in any previous legislation. 


The national savings encouragement campaign for the 1940-41 fiscal 
Sa year ended in doing better than the savings goal 
avings Exceed 
Expectations SCt Of ‘¥12,000,000,000 by some 800,000,000 
thanks to the unstinted efforts of the Government 
and co-opetation given by financiers, it was announced by the Finance 
Ministry on May 11. The same announcement revealed that national 
savings and deposits in various forms swelled by *¥12,800,000,000 
during the twelvemonth of the fiscal year, indicating an increase of 
¥2,600,000,000 against ¥10,202,000,000 for the ptevious fiscal year. 
These figures, however, do not include postal transfer savings, current 
deposits and other short-term deposits. 


The recommendation passed by the Key Industries Control Organiza- 
Fey hictaiaas oe Council which met at the Japan Industry Club, 
Control Defined okyo, on May 20, stressed powers and capacity 
to direct and guide the distribution of raw materials, 

supply of labour, financing and price adjustment as essential for the 
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organization of the various control associations to be formed for the 
key industries in accordance with the new economic structure program- 
me of the Government. 

The recommendation defined the scope of function of the control 
associations as co-opetation with the Government in the formulation 
of economic plans and establishment and enforcement of the concrete 
measutes adopted on the basis of such plans. In order to discharge 
these functions, the associations must be endowed with strong directive 
powers and capacity for accelerating the progress of engineering tech- 
nique, standardization of production, unification of prime costing, 
rationalization of management and supervision of enterprises. 

These suggestions were presented to the Planning Board, Com- 
merce and Industry Ministry and other economic services of the Govern- 
ment. 


A system for compensating the exporter for losses incurred in case he 
has obtained the necessary goods with his own 
funds on an order from abroad and finds that 
because of wartime restrictions he can no longer 
execute the order was approved by the Cabinet at a regular meeting on 
May 23. The Commerce and Industry Ministry the same day notified 
the Japan Foreign Trade Council and the eight export goods 
purchasing companies of the new export compensation setup. 

The qualifications for receiving compensation are that the goods 
obtained must have been procured with the exporter’s own funds on 
orders from a foreign country and that the shipment could not be made 
on account of import restrictions and other circumstances which could 
not be laid at the exporter’s own door. The process is to have the 
Japan Foreign Trade Council, or any other organization which the 
Commerce and Industry Minister deems suitable, purchase the articles 
which cannot be exported at a price not higher than 80 per cent. of 
their f.0.b. price, with the obligation to export them to a country out- 
side the yen bloc. In case any loss should be incurred in purchasing 
goods for exportation or disposing of the unexported merchandise, 
i Government is to compensate the purchasing company for the 
Oss. 


Export Loss Com- 
pensation Provided 


The output of lead was trebled and that of zinc, copper and light alloys 
doubled in Manchoukuo during the past year, the 
fourth of Manchoukuo’s five-year industrial de- 
velopment programme, a Hsinking dispatch of May 
28 disclosed. These reassuring facts were laid before the meeting held 
at the Japan-Manchoukuo Soldiers’ Hall in Hsinking by Rokuzo 
Takébé, director-general of the General Affairs Board of the Manchou- 
kuo Government, in his report on the progress of the plan in its fourth 
year. 


Manchoukuo Five- 
Year Plan Advances 
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ack : el bars and 
The production of iron, steel, pig 1ton, steel as § 1é0pet 
lates, coal and liquefied fuel registered an sa eect Tae one 
Eat another Manchoukuo official stated. a 3 Se ceee deeb the 
enetation plants and the Yalu River plants will beg oa look place in 
se of this year. A gain of a little over 100 a 7 went eal 
the crops of rice, kaoliang, maize, buckwheat and 0 oeiacd Dee 
official reported. Equally satisfactory results wefe ee 
fields of economic endeavour, the vatious reports su 
_ . se efore the 
Commerce and Industry SS nee be geen pears 
conference of the neac’s : Home 
Price-Stop Policy departments at its second-day session at the i 
to Stay Ministry on May 29, said that the low-price P rel 
. : e) 
of the Government remained unshaken despite vatious rumouts 


AS result of the general diffusion of the official ptice system, he 


said, including the July 7 anti-luxury ban of last year, price-limiting for 


er i been steadily rising since 
fresh foodstus, the cost of tiving, WNT Npeen stabilized. Redoubled 


ak of the China affair, has final > 
ae needed, however, to maintain the low price level Lees 
the increasing difficulties in importing materials from ee : eee 
of the ever-spreading European war, the rising cost of a a 10 ee 
the general rise in the purchasing power of the people. e low-p ine 
policy forms the foundation of all efforts to secute adequate supp : 
Of materials for armament and defence, to promote foreign trade an 
to stabilize the living of the people. The Government, he declared, is 
resolved more firmly than ever, therefore, that the low-price policy 
shall be maintained to the last. 


Severe weakening in the economic resistance of the Chungking régime 

was described by the Asahi early in June, pointing 

Chungking’s Economic out that Chiang Kai-shek was barely covering the 

Decline Pronounced expenses hoe guerrilla warfare and that he could 

maintain the semblance of resistance only because the people of China, 

unlike the more civilized nations of Europe, can subsist even on diatom 
earth. 

Of a wartime budget of 4,000,000,000 yuan, about 70 per cent., of 
2,800,000,000 yuan, is being spent on the war, so that only 30 per cent., 
Of 1,200,000,000 yuan, goes for general expenses. Most of the 4,000,- 
000,000 yuan is raised by issuing deficit-covering bonds, almost all of 
which are taken over by the Central Bank, the Farmers’ Bank of China, 
the Bank of China and the Bank of Communications. Absorption of 
these bonds is most unsatisfactory and even banks, except for the char- 
tered banks just mentioned, are exceedingly loath to underwrite them. 
Consequently the volume of currency is sharply increasing and this, 
in turn, is increasing the spending of the Chiang Kai-shek treasurers. 
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The authorities are therefore frantically endeavouring to effect the 
absorption of these issues but their efforts so far have been unrewarded. 


That the mounting general interest shown abroad in the cultural life 
of Japan is of more than passing moment has been 
revealed when it was teported that Soviet Russia is 
just as keen as any others in the study of Japan and 
the Japanese, specially the cultural side. This tendency has become 
manifest since the signing of the Neutrality Pact. The Oriental Section 
of the Academy of Science of Soviet Russia has announced publication 
of a series of books on Japanese culture, devoting most of its effort 
to that subject in Japan during the immediate past two or three 
centuries. The series will include (1) Part of Japanese history (mainly 
from 1871 to 1918), (2) A history of materialism in Japan (Vol. 1, the 
eighteenth century, Vol. 1, the twentieth century), (3) A history of 
Japanese literature (to cover from the ancient period to the present 
day in several volumes), and (4) A study on Saikaku Thara. 

This particular interest in the eminent realist-novelist of the Yedo 
days, Saikaku (his pen name), admittedly difficult for foreigners, is 
taken as an indication of the rising enthusiasm among Soviet scholars 
in their inquiry after Japanese cultural pursuits. 


Soviet Interested in 
Japan’s Culture 


A grand opera depicting the adventurous voyage of Tsunénaga Hasé- 
euiiar nae kura, a retainer of Lord Masamuné Daté, three 
course with Haly Hundred years ago, to Rome, bearing a message of 
goodwill from Lord Daté to the Papal Court, has 
been written by Hermann Heuvers S.J., dramatized by Father Timatti 
and prepared for the stage by Yusaburo Shinguji. The opera was to 
be ready for public performance toward the end of June. Dr. Heuvers 
has written Madam Hosokawa-Gallacia, of which a review appears 
elsewhere, and The Twenty-six Saints of Japan. He came to Japan from 
Germany 17 years ago and has been here ever since. 

Noburu Ohrui, D. Litt., professor of history at Tohoku University, . 
has been chosen the third exchange professor to be sent to Rome this 
fall. He made a special study of modern Italy, and is a recognized 
authority on the Renaissance. He will carry with him documents, 
books, photographs pertaining to Japanese culture. 


The Cabinet decided (June 10) on the final steps to be taken in bring- 
- ing all Hast Asian organizations under one uniform policy 
Fusions 00 the basis of what was preliminarily approved at the 
Cabinet meeting (Jan. 14). There are about 50 organizations 

engaged in three different fields of activity (culture, thought, edu- 
cational), and by discarding minor differences but intensifying similari- 
ties in theit ideas and actions, they will proceed together to promote 
the general welfare of East Asia. A separate policy will be formulated 
to deal with East Asian organizations overseas, with the specific aim 
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of co-ordinating their activities with those of the amalgamated 


ization. ; ; ‘ 
ec much discussed, long-pending question of fusing = ger s 
organizations is at last realized. The three major ge pi i 
the Japanese Patriotic Women’s Association, the _ BN elec 
Defence Women’s Association and the i aaeoyes oO es 

Associations, fusion of which had encountered many © stac = eee 
agreed to come together. In view of the vital rdle aa pase 
perform in the emergency, their amalgamation 1s haile as poo 
step forward toward more concerted action for the genera ian : 
All other similar women’s organizations are expected to join the new 
fusion. The absence of a definite policy dealing with women’s 
professional organizations (e. g., teachers, physicians) has left — 
fot varied views. Some will find it appropriate to come together wit 

the major body, while others may find it more to their purpose to 
co-ordinate their activities from outside. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S FIRESIDE 
CHAT 


By KIYO SUE INUI 


HE long-heralded fireside chat of President Roosevelt and 
its text released to an anxiously waiting world have now 
become matters of past history. That the talk had been post- 
poned from the originally scheduled date was in itself signifi- 
cant; it was generally believed that it had been’ delayed in 
order to synchronize with a further rise in the tide of “‘ America 
First ” sentiment. As was expected, he made no new departure 
from the lines laid down in former statements. The ideas, 
however, were clothed in mote tesolute phraseology demon- 
strating his anxiety about the trend of events on the Atlantic 
and in Europe. He possibly introduced one new note in his 
references to the freedom of the seas, but still this is nothing 
sttange to those who ate familiar with American history and 
her undeviating insistence upon the freedom of the seas. Refer- 
ences to Far Eastern affairs were conspicuous by their absence. 
And added interest was due to the fact that the chat was given 
before a gathering of diplomatic representatives of other 
American republics and their families. 


II 


The President made his customaty vehement censure of 
Nazism on the grounds that Chancellor Hitler had never con- 
sidered the domination of Europe as an end in itself. The 
President reiterated his assumption that “ the ptesent German 
campaign was just a step towatd his (Hitler’s) ultimate goal of 
conquest of not only one continent but all other continents.” 
On that premise the whole of the argument is based. 

The President hinted at the possibilities of the future and 
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prepared his hearers for what the future might bring forth 
when he said: “ Our Bunker Hill of tomorrow may be several 
thousand miles from Boston, Massachusetts.” He revealed 
what his administration was doing in preparation for that day. 
Tp all further methods or combination of methods which can, 
or should, be utilized are being devised by out military and 
naval technicians.” He watned his people of the enemy in 
their midst, “ Patriotic men and women, men and women are 
being persuaded to shut their eyes to the ugly reality of inter- 
national banditry by the sinister enemy of democtacy in out 
midst, devoted to bigotty of Bunds, Fascists and Communism.” 

The President exhibited no restraint in driving his message 
home; at times his presentation was passionate and his attitude 
provocative, while his choice of language was sometimes 
unfortunate even allowing for the fact that the occasion was 
informal. It is most regrettable that, in that land of justice 
and fairness, the masterly author and powerful spokesman of 
the New Deal displayed no disposition to lend a willing car to 
the viewpoint of his trans-Atlantic neighbours likewise engaged 
in realizing a New Deal. Like all other Anglo-Saxon partisans 
he was determined to measure the unusual conditions of an 
abnormal world with his normal and peace-time yard-stick, but 
sadly failed to apply it to his own reasoning or psychology. If 
the tables were turned, undoubtedly he would be one of the 
first to realize how unbecoming and absurd were his own 
obsessions with regard to one nation’s domination of the whole 
world. 

Unfortunately, however, this biassed approach is not a 
mattet of confused logic, but is a phase of entangled war politics. 
To the Germans, the Norwegian failure to defend itself from 
the British was the cause of the German occupation of that 
country, while to Mr. Hull it appeared that “the French failure 
to defend Sytia against Germans was responsible for the British 
invasion. greme such a case we can only say, “there are two 
sides to everything : out side and the wrong side.” But the 
tragedy of it all is that the President of a nation, so advan- 
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tageously placed to be able to offer its dignified weight of impat- 
tial and constructive counsel, should so completely forfeit his 
and his nation’s enviable influence in the direction of realizing 
what he calls a “negotiated peace.” The only peace that he 
can now hope to bring to pass, which he may be planning, ap- 
peats to be a Roosevelt-dictated peace: power politics against 
power politics. He has definitely reduced to naught his high 
mortal claims to constructive world leadership. 

“ Today the world is divided between human slavery and 
Christian ideals. We choose human freedom and Christian 
ideals.” ‘The President’s statement is bold and sweeping. He 
may be reminded that many wars have been fought in the name 
of freedom and Christian ideals, not excluding that of 1914-18, 
and that the Jewish, Buddhist, Mohammedan, Confucian aad 
other religious and moral systems and their ideals have been 
less conducive to sttuggles and contests. 

We are in perfect accord with Mr. Roosevelt when he said, 
«We will not accept a Hitler-dominated world, and we will 
not accept a world like the post-war world of 1920 in which 
the seeds of Hitlerism can again be planted and allowed to 
grow. We will stand for a world of security, a world of free- 
dom consectated to freedom in its own way, to freedom from 
want and terror.” We prefer, however, to put the same 
thought more objectively and concretely. We will also say by 
the same token and logic, ‘ We will not accept a Hitler-domi- 
nated world, a Stalin-dominated world, a Konoye-dominated 
world or a Roosevelt-dominated world.” Our watchword in 
Japan is hakko-ichiu, the affording to every nation and race 
of free and unhindered opportunity for development, while 


heeding the requirements of the harmony and profit of the whole. 


Til 


Mr. Roosevelt then disturbed even further the already 
troubled waters when he introduced the topic of the “ freedom of 
the seas,” for no one could consider it a conciliatory or con- 
structive gestute for peace. In order to appreciate its full 
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Significance, it may not be amiss to trace a point or two in the 
history of this phrase. As a doctrine of America’s foreign 
policy, it is traditional, even older than the Monroe Docttine 
itself. No less familiar to the general American public, it pos- 
sesses an electtifying appeal in stimulating American imagina- 
tion and patriotism. 

The doctrine, as the reader is well awate, in its otiginal 
form, was metely a protest against the sixteenth century Portu- 
guese and Spanish monopolistic claims over certain extra-Euto- 
pean waters. With the rise of modern States, particularly of the 
British Empire, who challenged successfully these exaggerated 
Iberian notions, the phrase began to assume a new meaning, for 
no nation now challenges in peace time the free use of the high 
seas beyond the limits of territorial waters. Doubts may still 
temain as to the definition and exact scope of “ tertitorial 
watets,”’ but the freedom of the seas in time of peace has become 
a well-established international doctrine. 

That in wartime “freedom ” is conceded only to neutrals 
in innocent neutral service is also quite generally recognized. 
A belligerent nation may see fit to grant further favouts to a 
benevolent neutral, but obviously would desire, and rightly, to 
exclude a hostile neutral from equal enjoyment of this privilege. 
For after all the question of the freedom of the seas as it existed 
during the last, and possibly the present, World War is largely 
one of neutrality. 

According to this doctrine, a neuttal vessel is free to trade 
with any nation, toughly speaking, provided it keeps out of 
prohibited areas, does not Carty contraband and provided 
further that it be subject to visit and search, when so requited, 
by a belligerent. Formerly in days of smaller ships than now, 
these requirements were easily fulfilled. But when the ship to 
be seatched is as high as a ten-story building and longer than 
two or three city blocks, a thorough search cannot be made ina 
day ot two on the high seas, especially in unfavourable weather 


conditions. Such a seatch involves examination of all the 


multitudinous articles in its cargo and their various destinations, 
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while no two nations agree on what constitutes contraband. 
Consequently the strong naval Powers began the price of 
escorting such neutral vessels to their home ports for the purpose 
of seatch and inquiry by a prize court, while a country with 
smaller surface vessels, but a relatively large number of sub- 
matines or effective airforces often resorts to whatever mea- 
sutes of self-defence it has at its disposal. 

With the development of ait warfare coupled with the 
effective use of radio, this practice of visit and search is becom- 
ing increasingly difficult, impracticable and dangerous. Hence 
the question of the freedom of the seas is still an open ee eine 
each nation being free to make its own interpretation, where 
there exists no definite and universal agreement. And _ its 
effectiveness is determined largely by the calibre and style of the 
patties’ own armaments. 


IV 


At the outset of the present European struggle the United 
States, in theoty at least, started as a strict neutral, even mote 
strict than the ordinary requirements of international law call 
fot. The United States was to take no side in the conflict. 
Accotding to the Neutrality Law of 1936, which was effective 
until June, 1938, it was illegal to export implements of war to 
either belligerent or to neutral ports for the purpose of trans- 
shipping them to a belligerent nation. Neither was the 
President allowed to pass judgment upon which of the warring 
nations was the aggressor with a view to disctiminating against 
it. He was merely empowered to determine the existence of 
wat and the scope of prohibited wat implements. _ 

On the successive disastrous defeats of the British, Congtess 
at the crack of the whip from the White House modified the 
law, ostensibly to bring it into line with the generally accepted 
views on international law, but, in reality, to enable it to help 
that one of the belligerents they preferred to see victorious. 
Next by a unilateral pronouncement the United States marked 
out a neutrality zone extending for 300 miles from the 
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coasts of North and South America. This was followed by 
the transfer of 50 old destroyers to the British and the passing 
of laws to enable het to tequisition certain vessels of certain 
countries detained in American ports, while granting privileges 
for protection and facilities for repair for those of the other. 
She has inaugurated a system of patrol to reveal and give mili- 
taty and naval information to one of the belligerents of the 
movements of the other belligerent, this constituting undeniably 
an act of wat. Her factories have been ordered at the threat of 
seizure by the Government to produce and furnish the necessary 
implements of war exclusively to one side. 

The United States, as many Americans admit, has assumed 
to all intents and purposes an important rdle in the prosecution 
of the war against Nazism. If she insists upon dusting off and 
utilizing the old texts of the freedom of the seas, she will discover 
that she cannot do so and retain her present status as a neutral. 
She can hardly expect to maintain an “‘ American doctrine of the 
freedom of the seas” except at the tisk of losing this status 
and having to force that American definition of freedom upon 
the patty that holds a different interpretation of this highly 
controversial subject. 

Or is it that the President is justifying this American 
position on other grounds? Some of her recent writers claim 
that this freedom of the seas depends no longer on acquiescence 
in such rules of neutrality. They hold that since the advent 
of the League of Nations and the Kellogg-Briand anti-War 
Pact, there is no longer a legal war except one of sanctions 
against an aggressor. President Wilson envisaged this position 
is he inserted the second point in his now famous Fourteen 

oints : 


ge freedom of navigation upon the seas, outside territorial 
waters, alike in peace and in war, except as the seas may be closed in whole 


_ But when the final draft was adopted, not a single line of 
ae was embodied therein. It had been omitted on account of 
the objections of a nation with a large navy, Great Britain, 
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interested in conserving its own version of the freedom of the 
seas, as America is in the present case. The nearest semblance 
to the wishes of Mr. Wilson was possibly Article 16 providing 
for sanctions, an atticle which was not formally invoked in the 
present European war. The advocates of collective security 
argue that since wats have been outlawed there is no such thing 
as neuttality. ‘The question now is one between the covenant- 
breaking aggressor and the sanctions-invoking agetieved. 

The suppottets of these views must be reminded, however, 
that the pact above referred to did not outlaw all wars. Wars 
in self-defence were definitely excluded and what constitutes 
self-defence was in turn left to each nation to decide. So far 
as the League of Nations is concerned, it tried in vain to define 
ageression, while the Kellogg-Briand Pact has never been imple- 
mented by a formula of punitive measures against the party 
resotting to wat. It is true that Norman Davis, American 
Ambassadotr-at-large, on behalf of President Roosevelt, made a 
public declaration at the time of the Naval Conference of 1933 
to the effect that his country would be willing to aid in 
designating, by joint action, the party responsible, in case of an 
imminent threat of wat. 

While these tendencies of the United States toward 
international co-operation had their effect upon the League of 
Nations enthusiasts, none of these statements went beyond the 
domain of wishful and laudable thinking ; and as instruments of 
international relations they enjoy no legal or even moral status. 
If, therefore, the United States seeks justification for het 
sanctions she cannot escape the criticism of taking the law into 
her own hands. She is improvising a penalty rule in the midst 
of a football game, crying, as it were, “ Foul!” “foul!” from 
the side lines and stigmatizing as tule-breakers those who play 
it in accordance with the rules of the game as they have always 
been accustomed to play it. If the United States means to pro- 
tect such doubtful rights which she has as a neuttal, a doubtful 
neuttal as she is at best, she is launching upon a task in which 
she can succeed only by means of her superior economic and 
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military forces, forces which she has yet to mustet into full 
action, and in which she will resort to the very method which 
spells “human slavery” of imperialism in every sense of the 
word. 


V 


The President rightly opined, “We will assume the soli- 
darity of the American republics and Canada.” We can extend 
our imagination and visualize the exclusive strength of the 
Montoe Doctrine as an instrument of continental defence. At 
this distance, we ate unable to ascertain any consuming concern 
in Peru or Chile over the status of Iceland or Roosevelt’s possi- 
ble new “Bunker Hill of tomorrow (which) may be several 
thousand miles from Boston, Massachusetts.” We wonder if 
the emergency situation, real or forced, would make Argentine 
beef any more palatable in the United States. Does that make 
overnight the Latin-American tradition Anglo-Saxon? Ot, ate 
all of the American republics interested as is the United States 
in their investments in Europe or feel that they must sustain 
the British type of democracy with their allP On the contrary, 
we ate told that there ate some amongst them who have volun- 
tatily and definitely preferred a régime of State Socialism to a 
system of free economy. 
fe, ert bere taarsar he pee i in the Americas depends upon 

7, et military, which she expends for that 
eens if indeed it does not have a conttaty effect as one 
ae sec eit tar as aa puts it, “* American 
force ate in inverse ratio in he na Evia ene cca 
Canal.” How is President R a a eyes 
eae oosevelt to judge who are the fifth 
aan in south ot Central America? One so judged by 

m might be a true patriot to his own people. 


VI 


ene is interesting to note that the President devoted 
Pfactically his entire time to European affairs. He saw nothing 
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but menacing, monstrous Germany and long suffering, abused 
Britain. His omission of any discussion of the Far East, and 
of Japan in particular, is significant. 

In the light of these American trends and especially as they 
express themselves in her relations with Japan, a statement by 
one of the writer’s American friends, formerly for a long time 
a teacher in China, comes to mind. Now president of an 
American university, he seems to have represented a consider- 
able portion of American public men and women when he said 
candidly, “It is not because we love China or hate Japan that 
we ate helping the former now. The truth is that we do not 
want Japan, or China for that matter, to become too strong in 
the East; however, we want one of them to remain always 
sttong enough to be a buffer against your northern neighbout, 
U.5.3.R.” 

The American intelligentsia, China missionaries, college 
professors, journalists and others who ate interested in collective 
security, and sanctions against Japan, were not quite so militant 
as to advocate a full-dress wat with her in the hope of subju- 
gating or defeating her. They are sincere in their belief in 
sanctions. The saddest part was that they saw nothing beyond its 
immediate consequences. Never did they dream of the ultimate 
implications of their type of “power politics.” When the 
writer left the United States about half a year ago, he began to 
observe signs of a retreat on the part of these mattial adherents 
of collective security. ‘They began to admit that they meant 
well in their theory including embargoes, abrogation of the 
American-Japanese Treaty of Commetce and Navigation of 1911 ; 
but they admitted having unwittingly served an overdose of 
their international remedy when they drove Japan into the Axis 
camp. 

At this eleventh hout an increasing number of the American 
people have began to ponder with not a little concern on the 
following questions : 


(1) Has Japan ever threatened America’s vital interests in America ? 
Are there any now that Japan is theatening in any sphere which is legiti- 
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mately American ? 

(2) Even granting for the sake of argument that such threats do 
exist, do they constitute such an irreconcilable difference between 
America and Japan that they cannot be solved except by the arbitrament 
of the sword ? 

(3) Is the struggle so worthwhile as to tisk our supreme efforts and 
sacrifices on the Pacific, which would undoubtedly drive us into the 
~ very regimented scheme of things from which we ate trying to free 
ourselves ? 

(4) And who or which nation is going to be the final gainer in 
such a struggle P 

We ate fairly satisfied that honest answers to these searching 
questions voiced on the other side of the Pacific, would be, 
without an iota of doubt, substantially identical to those given 


to them on these shores. 
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By KATSUJI FUSE 


W 7 HILE sojourning in Moscow some time ago, the writer 

had the opportunity of having a talk with Karl Radek 
who wielded considerable influence as spokesman for the Soviet 
Government. At that time, Mr. Radek was not involved yet 
in the union headquarters case, which led up to 4 bloody 
purge. With the conversation tutning to prospects of another 
Eutopean wat, the writer asked Mr. Radek what attitude the 
Soviet Union would take if another war did break out in Europe. 
Puffing at his pipe and looking over his spectacles at the writer, 
the Soviet spokesman said with a laugh, “ Soviet Union will 
be content to remain to be a spectator. She will reap a good 
harvest by selling munitions and wart supplies to both sides. 
Then after a long drawn-out war with the belligerents, both 
victor and vanquished, exhausted, it will be time for the curtain 
to tise on the Soviet Union’s patt in the drama.” 

Naturally Karl Radek, in his capacity of spokesman for the 
Soviet Government, was here enanciating the Kremlin’s and 
so Josef Stalin’s policy toward another European wat. When 
later another wat did break out Josef Stalin, Secretaty-General 
of the Communist Patty, declared “the Soviet Union will 
not pick the chestnuts out of the fite for any one,” intimating, 
as predicted by Karl Radek, that the Soviet would remain a 
spectator and avoid becoming involved in the war, whatever 
temptations were offered it by either of the belligerants. 
Obviously the wisest policy for the Soviet to pursue was one of 
non-patticipation. 

The vatious internal troubles of the Soviet Union neces- 
sitated such a policy. It is but few yeats since the discovery 
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of a seties of intrigues and plots by opposition patties against 
the Soviet Government culminated in a blood-bath and purge. 
Has Stalin succeeded in exterminating all the opposition through 
this reign of terror, let loose by the G. P. U.? 

_ Has he not rather driven opposition underground, where 
it continues to thrive? Has he not embittered popular feeling 
also by such measutes ? 

A giant the Soviet Union is, but one suffering from internal 
troubles and weaknesses. With all his apparent strength 
he must be cautious and sparing of effort, knowing that he cannot 
stand a heavy strain which would certainly aggravate his internal 
troubles. The experienced Kremlin statesmen are fully aware 
of the danger which might accompany the Soviet Union’s 
patticipation in the war. But there is another and mote 
Important teason for the Soviet’s reluctance to join in the war. 
The Bolsheviks may reverse their policies at any moment, but 
what never varies or wavers is their devotion to the cause of 
world revolution. When all the belligerents have been com- 
pletely exhausted by a long war is the moment for going ahead 
with plans for world revolution. The Soviet has no wish to 
pull chestnuts out of the fire for others; its policy entails 
waiting till the belligerents are exhausted. 
fe ea fap of the war, however, the Soviet Union 

gt y deviated from het settled policy of remaining onl 
o eeeder has instead in its impatience for the spoils of ae 
i teem hiesd oh en 
on the second European war eet e ong ae 
annexation of adjacent tettitori ve ny ne eee iL ee 
ein ‘ies. Stalin, the faithful disciple 
a 1, has become the spiritual heir to Peter the Great 
€ Soviet Union’s film masterpiece “ Peter th » depicts 
Peter the Great as a “cr d an gar sae 
tidacdly Pate eae rowne Bolshevik ;”? and Stalin is 
Hes uncrowned Peter the Great.” 
0 sooner had the Germans ctushed Polish resi 
than the Red Army moved into Poland meds 
Re: Cernig eciae olan and occupied the eastern 
5 & lost all power of initiative in the Baltic 
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duting the winter of 1939-1940, the Soviet Union waged an 
ageressive wat with Finland. ‘The Soviet campaign in Finland 
was a setious blunder, but nonetheless the Soviet Union 
succeeded in seizing the Isthmus of Karelia. 

In May, last year, when Germany was waging a life or death 
sttuggle with France, in which it had to exett every ounce of 
its strength, the Soviet Union took adyantage of Germany’s 
weakness in the east to annex the three Baltic states and Bes- 
satabia and Bucovina. 

Again, on April 5, 1941, on the eve of Germany’s advance 
into Jugoslavia, the Soviet Union concluded a non-aggtession 
pact with the new government of Belgrade, thus threatening to 
place a serious obstacle in the way of Germany’s operations in 
the Balkans—another spectacular, and yet too impetuous, 
grasping at opportunities on the patt of the Soviet Union. 

Such policy has alienated Adolf Hitler’s feelings and 
deepened his misgivings with regard to the attitude of the Soviet 
Union, and his declaration of wat has dragged the Soviet Union 
out of the spectators’ gallery into the arena where it must test 
its strength against Germany’s. 

The fundamental cause of the failure of Stalin’s policy may 
be traceable to his abandonment of Lenin’s policy of supporting 
buffer states on Russia’s westetn borders. Lenin knew well 
that Getmany would make a most formidable enemy. He did 


not hesitate to oppose the victorious Great Britain and France, 


but adopted an extremely cautious attitude toward the defeated 
Germany, being ready to make various concessions in het 
favout; to avoid a wat with Germany, the Communist leader 
went the length of signing the humiliating peace treaty of Brest- 
litovsk. The desite to watd off German pressure prompted 
Lenin to recognize the independence of the three Baltic states 
and Poland, for these were to setve as buffer states. To this 
carefully thought-out and long-sighted policy the Soviet Union 
owes her peaceful existence in the past. 

From the outbreak of the present European war, however, 
Stalin abandoned Lenin’s buffer state policy and instead 
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occupied the three Baltic states and the eastern half of Poland 
and thus came face to face with Germany ovet a common ftontiet- 
line 2,000 kilometres long—a serious blunder, to say the least. 

If a buffer zone intervened between Germany and the 
Soviet Union as before, great difficulty would attend any 
attempt on Germany’s part to invade Soviet tertitory. Not 
only that, but there would be no occasion for Germany to invade 
the Soviet Union, and therefore no possibility of hostilities 
breaking out between the two countries. In the December, 
1949, issue of this magazine, the writer predicted that Josef 
Stalin would be courting danger for the Soviet Union, if he 
abandoned Lenin’s buffer zone policy. This prediction has 
come true in six months. 

The first serious friction between Getmany and the Soviet 
Union occurred in the spring of last year, when the Soviet Union 
annexed the three Baltic states and Bessatabia and Bucovina of 
Rumania in defiance of its explicit understanding with Germany 
that, while the Soviet Union should include Latvia and Esthonia 
into its sphete of influence and recover Bessatabia from Rumania, 
the status quo should be maintained in Lithuania. Distregarding 
the agreement, however, the Soviet Union‘annexed Lithuania and 
Bucovina. Especially embarrassing to Germany was the Soviet 
Union’s annexation of Lithuania, for though German nationals 
had been evacuated from Esthonia and Latvia," no$ such*:steps 
had been taken with regard to the -German residents in Lithuania. 
. These remained there relying in full secutity on the power of 
the Reich to maintain them, but they wete forcibly deported by 
the G. P. U. on the annexation. A second rift in the lute dates 
from the Visit to Berlin of Vladimir Molotov, People’s Commissar 
for Foreign Affaits, in November last. He then demanded 
conclusion of a Hon-aggtession pact with Bulgaria as well as 
oe . bi ee! bases in Bulgaria, lease of the Dardanelles 

phorus and the establishment of Russian ptotectorate 

over the whole of Finland. 
The last but not the least serious alienation occutted on 
April 5, 1941, when the Soviet Union concluded a non-aggtession 
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pact with Jugoslavia. On that occasion, the writer termed the 
Soviet action as the boldest anti-German gesture, struck since 
the outbreak of wat, a gesture comparable to the signing on 
the eve of the outbreak of hostilities between Japan and China 
in July, 1937, of a non-aggtession pact with the Chinese Govern- 
ment. The conclusion of the non-aggression pact between the 
Soviet Union and Jugoslavia has naturally been followed with 
a steady aggravation of unfriendly relations between Germany 
and the Soviet Union. Another blunder of Stalin’s is in his 
coming out of the seclusion of the Kremlin to become chairman 
of the Council of People’s Commissats. During the past sixteen 
or seventeen yeats, he has scrupulously remained behind the 
scenes. What has impelled him to take this sudden step? 
It is said that he has assumed the Premiership, actuated by the 
gtim resolve to attend personally to the problem of the rapidly- 
worsening telations between the Soviet Union and Germany. 
His dictatorial powers, however, have never been citcumscribed 
while he has temained behind the scenes, and it appears to 
the onlooker a sad error of judgement for him to have decided 
to take personal responsibility. 

Stalin is, in character and personality, a born wite-pulling 
statesman. No greater influence has ever been wielded by any 
other statesman who has so temained behind the scenes. In 
his capacity of Secretary-General of the Communist Party, Stalin 
has been able to use uncutbed his dictatorial powers. He has 
been able to suppress all his opponents. His forte lies in pulling 
the wites and making his puppets dance to his tune. He is 
too lacking in sociability and love of the dramatic effect to 
appear on the stage himself—in this lies his difference from 
Mussolini and Hitler. Also, by remaining behind the scenes, 
he has been able to shift the blame for any diplomatic failure 
on to the one in charge of foreign affairs. He used Maxim 
Litvinov in seeking a rapprochement with Great Britain and 
France and in utilizing the League of Nations, and when this 
policy was reversed, Litvinov was discarded without compunc- 
tion. Now, having come to the fore in the political field, 
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and thus forfeiting his “ right ” to shift the blame for diplomatic 
blunders on to others, it seems that Stalin has all to lose and 
nothing to gain by coming out from behind the scenes, .and 
especially now that hostilities have broken out with Germany. 

While travelling in South Russia, the writer was told by a 
Communist leader, who was personally guided and trained by 
Stalin, that his great leader had never made a mistake in policy. 
Since the outbreak of the European wat, however, Stalin does 
appear to have made a large number of miscalculations and 
blunders, especially in his reckless snatching at opportunities. 
Declaring that he would never pick the chestnuts out of the 
fire for others, he has plunged himself into the flames. In- 
tending to be content with the rdle of looker-on, he has been 
dragged into the arena of war. Another false step and he will 
have brought to ruin the Soviet revolution itself. 

_ The war in Europe would perhaps have offered the Soviet 
Union a golden opportunity to further the cause of world revolu- 
tion, if Stalin had waited patiently for the fall of the curtain 
but obsessed with the gathering in of unconsideted trifles, the 
Soviet Union now finds itself at war with Germany. 
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SOUTHWARD DEVELOPMENT 


By FUMIO YAMADA 


HE question of Japanese development in the South Sea 
tegion, which has recently been discussed in various 
quartets, has also attracted much attention throughout the 
wotld. Unfortunately, however, thete prevails misunder- 
standing in other countries tegarding Japan’s teal position with 
respect to the South, for they attach too much importance to 
the political character of the Japanese expansion in that region, 
resulting inevitably in their apprehension as regards the real 
purpose of Japan and in misunderstanding as if Japan enter- 
tained a tertitorial ambition. It is quite natural, of course, 
that some political influence accompanies the development 
of a countty in the territories of other countries. But it must 
be clearly understood that Japan does not entertain any ambition 
of a political nature in its expansion towatd the South: it 
only desites an economic development as the ultimate goal. 
Such an attitude is calculated not only to promote Japan’s 
own economic interests in the South, but to setve as an essen- 
tial requisite fot healthy growth of the countries in that region, 
accelerating thereby the realization of the ideal of co-existence 
and co-prosperity of the peoples of East Asia. That in a nutshell 
is what can and is to be said about our southward development. 
That Japan should exert its efforts in such a direction is 

one of historical inevitability. History of the past hundted 
yeats teveals the fact that Japan’s tise and expansion has been 
an object of universal astonishment and that nothing could 
ptevent it. However, its expansion in the past has mainly 
been ditected towatd the continent; and it is only in very 
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recent times that its growth toward the South Sea region has 
been brought to the surface. But the fact that Japan’s attention 
towatd the South is by no means of recent origin is clear when 
we consider that there have been historical relations between 
Japan and the South Seas for the past several hundred years, 
and its interest in the South is very deeply rooted. We shall 
not attempt here to review the past history. We shall only see 
the recent relations of Japan with the South, particularly from 
the economic standpoint, clarifying thereby the economic 
basis of its southward expansion. As regards the components 
of this basis, we may take up four factors ; namely, trade, deve- 
lopment of natural resources, immigration and shipping. 

The first and foremost of the basis of Japan’s development 
toward the South Seas is the position it occupies in the trade 
of that region. In Japan’s foreign trade of the past, an over- 
whelming proportion was held by the United States, and this 
has not changed even after the abrogation of the Japanese-Amer- 
ican Commetcial Treaty by the latter. Of the total value of 

? os ° . 

Japan S exports In 1939, amounting to ¥3,675,000,000, the 
aaa States took *£'642,000,000, ranking only after the 
ae See rane ernie held the first place. In 
> nited States ranked the i 
than *¥1,000,000,000 of th | aire tas ie is 
i — or the total amount of Japan’s foreign 
A ase es 2,917,000,000. The abrogation of the Japanese- 
met Fines ; 
rae aon oe Treaty resulted inevitably in the te-ex- 
min of Ja ; 
ve Japan’s foreign trade. If the United States took 
Aes s steps a exportation to Japan of important 
t set up em ; 
aaa ee oS against Japan’s exports to that country, 
lacie: al for Japan to seek substitute markets for its 
8 and also other sources of its j 
chan eee dies mportant supplies. In 
Se, 1t 18 quite natural that the S ‘tegi 
attract the attention of A oe ere eoula 
aud ee Japan more than any other parts of the 
. € geographical conditions of ; 
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lar development in the future. This becomes clearer when 
we consider the recent tendency of the world toward the forma- 
tion of large regional economic blocs. The most promising field 
for Japanese economic development in the future as viewed 
from the standpoint of geographical and trade relations cannot 
be other than the regions lying in the South Seas. 

The so-called South Sea region comprise, according to 
the popular idea, French Indo-China, Thailand, the Malay 
Peninsula, the Philippines and the Netherlands East Indies. 
Let us see the conditions of trade between our country and these 
regions in the past. In 1939 Japan’s exports to them were valued 
at ¥£2,000,000 to French Indo-China, 26,000,000 to Thailand, 
¥F20,000,000 to the Straits Settlements, ‘Y¥25,000,000 to the 
Philippines, *F2,000,000 to British Malaya and ‘¥'138,000,000 to 
the Netherlands East Indies. Even the total value of this 
trade did not teach as much as one-third of our export to the 
United States. Since, however, the best part of our export to 
the United States consists of raw silk, the trade conditions would 
present a wholly different aspect if other staple products were 
taken into consideration excluding raw silk. The increase 
of our export of cotton piece-goods as well as miscellaneous 
atticles to the South Seas is noteworthy, and its importance will 
unquestionably grow with coming years in view of its possibility 
of further expansion. The Netherlands East Indies has been 
an especially valuable market for Japanese goods with its vast 
population to whose taste and economic conditions the Japanese 
articles are well adapted. 

Let us now turn our attention to the South Seas as a source 
of supply of valuable materials and goods to Japan. In 1939 
Japan imported from this region to the total amount of Y270- 
000,000, of 27,000,000 from French Indo-China, ¥'5,500,000 
from Thailand, 747,000,000 from the Straits Settlements, ¥'49,- 
000,000 from the Philippines, 69,000,000 from British Malaya 
and *£72,000,000 from the Netherlands East Indies. ‘The South 
Seas is, therefore, more important to Japan as a source of 
materials and goods than as a market for Japanese exports. 
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This is true not only from the standpoint of monetary value 
of the imports to Japan, but from that of the kinds of materials 
and goods which Japan acquires from this tegion. Take, for 
instance, coal from French Indo-China, rice from French Indo- 
China and Thailand, iron ore and rubber from British Malaya, 
hemp from the Philippines, and oil, rubber, tin and quinine from 
the Netherlands East Indies. Some of these are indispensable 
to Japanese industries and ate exclusive products of the South 
Sea region and therefore cannot be obtained elsewhere. The 
trade with that region, therefore, is so important that its develop- 
ment is a pre-requisite condition for the development of this 
countty’s industries. Unfortunately, however, it is now dif- 
ficult to assure the supply of these goods in required quantities 
on account of various restrictions on trade between Japan and 
that region. If these unsatisfactory trade relations are rec- 
tified, the importation of mote of these goods will be possible 
and our position in trade will naturally be improved. 

The recent world situation has had various adverse effects 
tance ces : Many countries have either prohibited 
Sean aie Maine raw materials for the purpose 
feat a - i - site imposed testtictions 
in order to render faieile ena eee 
measutes have resulted in sta aa iiien pee eer 
and a countty like Japan Which dover fo enue oe 
fede othe aac A 4 depends so largely upon foreign 
Paes velopment of its industries, cannot but be af- 
a wee) iecihagey in its national economy. Since the 
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between Japan and the South Seas is profitable not only to 
Japan alone but to those countries, because they are in positions 
to minister to each other’s needs. It is, therefore, to be greatly 
desited that the trade between them be actively promoted. 

As the South Sea contties are mostly European and Ameti- 
can colonies, their trade with other countries has been more 
or less restricted, the primary attention having been given to 
the interests of their mother countries. In order to remove 
such restrictions and to adjust trade relations between Japan 
and those has, some adequate political steps must be taken. 
The Convention of Establishment and Navigation which was 
concluded a short time ago between Japan and French Indo- 
China means a step forward for the solution of the problem. 
The Japan-Netherlands East Indies negotiation on economic 
matters which has now been dropped was for the purpose of 
solving the same difficulties, and for that reason its successful con- 
clusion was looked for with much interest from this standpoint. 

The economic development of a country is realized not 
only by an exchange of goods with other countries, but by 
enterprises for the development of resources in other areas. 
The necessity of the latter is widely recognized in Japan’s 
economic relations with the South Sea countries. In trade 
relations with that region Japan has previously held a leading 
position, but in the development of natural resources there, it has 
shown only a meagre interest. The only noteworthy activities of 
Japanese in the South Seas have been the cultivation of hemp in 
Davao in the Philippines, fishing industry in those waters as well 
as the cultivation of rubber in British Malaya and the Netherlands 
Hast Indies. As regards the raising of tea, palm oil, copra and 
lumber industry, the Japanese have been far behind other nations 
both in scope of operation and production. This has partly 
been due to the historic cause. Japan’s historical relations with 
the South Seas are of comparatively ancient origin, but it was 
only after the first Great War that the Japanese began to show 


active interest in the economic affairs relating to that region. 


Japan is the country th 
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it is easily surmised that the Japanese should be far behind the 
other nations which had long interested themselves in the econo- 
mic affairs of the South Seas. Moreover, Europeans and 
Americans, who were entrenched in the economic field there, 
were not altogether pleased at the entrance of the Japanese in 
their field and tried to obstruct the advance of our people. 

The South Sea countries, which are the colonies of Western 

Powers, look askance at the development of third Powers, paying 
attention, first and foremost, to the promotion of their mother 
countries. The British possessions in the South Seas ate com- 
paratively liberal in this point, but even there the Japanese 
activities ate vety limited. The Japanese have made some 
activities in the Netherlands East Indies, whete, however, a 
joint front is formed by the British, American and Dutch in- 
fluences against the Japanese advance. Needless to say that 
the Japanese businessmen in the Netherlands East Indies ex- 
perience a great difficulty in getting along. The oil industry 
is monopolized by the British, American and Dutch interests. 
There is a small oil enterprise, managed by Japanese, but it is 
an insignificant one. The Japanese have made some advance 
in the tubber industry, but their rubber plantations cannot 
stand comparison with those of Westerners both in number and 
scale. 

The Netherlands East Indies is vety backwatd in develop- 
ment with the exception of Java. The greater patt of the is- 
lands is left undeveloped. It will make substantial conttibu- 
tions to the promotion of human welfare, if the enormous 
natural resources in the Dutch possessions, which remain un- 
tapped, ate systematically surveyed and developed. The psy- 
chology of the Netherlands East Indies, which does not welcome 
thitd Powers’ participation in the development of its natural 
fesources, placing its own interests before anything else, may 
be easily understood. But the dog-in-the-manger attitude, 
pursued by the Netherlands East Indies toward those natural 
fesources, which it cannot develop single-handed, would not 
only thwart the sound development of the Dutch Possessions, 
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but injure the interests of humanity in general. If the Nether- 
lands East Indies allows Japan to undettake development of its 
natural resoutces or if it co-operates with Japan in the develop- 
ment of its natural resources, its inexhaustible natural resources 
will be tapped and developed, making no small contribution to 
human welfare. In the final analysis, this is what Japan expects 
of the Netherlands East Indies. 

Japan has so far achieved the highest possible results within 
the limits allotted to it. Furtheur, Japan is possessed of 
supetior technique and labour, which may go a long way for 
developing the natural resources in the South Sea region. Japan 
has no intention, however, to monopolize the development of 
the South Sea countries, still less has it any territorial design 
on those countries. Japan’s record in its mandated islands 
in the South Seas in the past twenty yeats is an eloquent 
testimony on its vigorous economic development as well as 
on its abilities to develop untapped natural resources. There 
is no room for doubt that great contributions will be made to 
the development not only of East Asia, but the world in general, 
if Japan’s vigorous economic power which has resulted in the 
successful development of the mandated South Sea Islands is 
to be applied to the South Sea countries. Herein lies the im- 
pottant significance of Japan’s southward advance. 

Development of the natural resources and promotion ‘of 
enterprises in the South Sea countries by Japanese will be natural- 
ly accompanied with Japanese emigration to those countries, 
which forms one of the essential conditions for the Japanese 
advance southward or the man-power factor in Japan’s south- 
watd drive. It also will serve as an outlet for Japan’s surplus 
population. Japan’s emigration has hitherto been directed 
mostly to Notth and South America and Hawaii with the ex- 
ception of China. The result is a limited number of Japanese 
residents in the South Sea countries except the Philippines. 
The Japanese colony in Davao, one of the Philippine archipela- 
goes, numbers 20,000. The Japanese in Davao are mostly 
engaged in the cultivation of Manila hemp, exercising a pretty 
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strong influence in this field of industry. In the Netherlands 
East Indies, however, the total Japanese colony hard y teacher 
the level of 7,000. It is the interest of Japan’s population 
policy to send its surplus population to the South Sea countties, 
whose aggregate populations are a little more than 100,000,000, 
than to China whose population exceeds 400,000,000, especially 
since the Netherlands East Indies provides an excellent country 
for immigration with its rich natural resources while its greater 
part is spatsely populated, as the population is concenttated in 
Java. If Japanese immigration is permitted for the Dutch 
possessions except Java, it will prove beneficial in their develop- 
ment. On the part of Japan, it will find it easier to migrate to 
the South Sea region than to North and South America from 
geographical and political considerations. In this case, too, 
Japan will find a serious obstacle in the form of the colonial 
policies of the mother countries of the South Sea tegion. Set- 
ting aside French Indo-China, which denied entry to all foreign 
nationals except the French, Japanese immigration to the Nether- 
lands East Indies which has hitherto been rather liberal in grant- 
ing entries to foreign nationals is now thwarted by various 
legislation and regulations, recently promulgated for the purpose 
of testticting immigration. Japan is desitous of freedom in 
immigration, but restrictions are placed on immigration by 
foreign Powers under political designs. If it is realized by 
those foreign Powers that free Japanese immigration will lead 
up to the development of their colonies in this part of the world, 
sympathetically understanding Japan’s real intentions, the result 
will be simply beneficial to the entite East Asia. For instance, 
the fishing grounds off the Philippines and French Indo-China, 
ae ee cairn will further gain in importance, 
pe oped with the unique fishery method of Japan. 
gain, New Guinea, whose natural resources remain untapped 
Nia ae aoe utility value, substantially adding to the 
f East Asia, if the Japanese are granted freedom 

of economic activity there. 


In this connection, the question may arise: Are the Japa- 
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nese possessed of adaptability to the colonization of the 
tropical zone ? 

This question will call for a scientific study, but it 
may be said safely that the Japanese are possessed of more 
adaptability to the tropical zone than the Westerners. In the 
first place, Japan’s geographical environments are far more 
neatet to the South Seas than those of European and American 
countries. Second, there is no denying the fact that the Japanese 
mode of life is more suitable for the tropical zone. Third, 
the Japanese, accustomed to the climate of theit countty, will 
find no great difference between the climate of Japan and that 
of the South Sea countries. In the fourth place, there isa con- 
siderable affinity between the habitation and feeding in Japan 
and the South-Sea region. Westerners are far better than 
Japanese in overcoming the heat of the tropical zone, by equip- 
ping their dwelling-houses with modern conveniences, it is 
true; but there is no gainsaying the fact that the Japanese are 
far mote adapted by nature to the tropical zone. Besides, 
Japan is a sea-gitt country. It is quite natural, therefore, that 
its people should advance to the islands in the South Seas. 

In short, Japan’s advance southward conforms with natural 
conditions. If Japanese immigration results in promoting the 
civilization of the natives in the South Sea countries, the 
beneficiaries will be not only the native populations, but the 
Western Powets which govern them. Any one who earnestly 
longs for the progress of humanity would not commit a folly 
of running counter to nature’s destiny. 

Last, but not the least important factor in Japan’s southward 
advance is matine transport. The recent remarkable develop- 
ment in aviation is revolutionizing the transport system in the 
South Sea countries, but nonetheless the importance of marine 
transport has not decreased in the least. The country which 
dominates the seas will dominate the world. This maxim applies 
most cogently to the South Seas. Great Britain and the Nether- 
lands owe their domination of the South Sea region to their naval 
forces. At present, Western Powers ate assigning their own 
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shipping to their spheres of influence in efforts to safeguard 
their domination of the seas there. Japan is not lagging much 
behind in assigning its shipping to the South Sea route, but it 
has comparatively neglected the South Sea route, due to its 
concentration of attention in the European and American runs. 
At present, Japan fully realizes the importance of the South 
Sea route, but a shortage of bottoms, which it keenly feels as a 
sequel to the tense international situation, prevents it from rout- 
ing ample shipping to the South Sea service. Inasmuch as, 
however, the South Sea region forms Japan’s life-line, both 
politically and economically, it should not be forgotten even 
for a moment that Japan’s supremacy in marine transport in 
the South Seas forms the basis not only for its economic 
development, but for its policy toward that part of the world. 
Japan should achieve a legitimate advance in this field by invok- 
ing its actual resources as well as by acting in co-operation 
with the foreign Powers concerned. Their adaptability to the 
sea-faring life will stand the Japanese in good stead in pushing 
theit marine transport business in the South Seas. 

Japan’s southward advance may be dealt with militarily, 
culturally and economically. But the most important and in- 
teresting factor is the economic one. Viewed from the military 
standpoint, Japan in seeking its southward advance has no 
intention to attempt Imperialistic aggression on the South Sea 
region, but it means to safeguard its economic independence 
and also to maintain its stabilizing power in East Asia and 
it is ready to resist any outside pressure. In this sense, the South 
Sea region is important to Japan, which naturally feels great 
concern over this region from the military viewpoint also. Mere 
negative preparations against the foreign offensive which 
menaces Japan’s independence may not be sufficient. In view of 
the fact that establishment of peace in East Asia on the part 
of Japan as stabilizing force of this part of the world serves 
to contribute to the cause of lasting peace in the world in general; 
all Japan’s formulas for the maintenance of peace will become 
dead letter unless Japan exercises suitable leadership over East 
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Asia. The projected construction of a sphere of spaaence 
petity throughout greater East Asia is intended to ¢ 
Japan’s leadership in this part of the world. one 

The greater East Asiatic sphere of common p ie 
envisages formation of a political and economic bloc, comp oe 
Japan, Manchoukuo, China and the South Sea fe : i 
Japan in the centre. The successful construction 0 the ea 
will necessitate its component countries to enter into close 
economic relations of common existence and prosperity, or 
economic mutual interdependence. Another essential factor in a 
success will be powerful leadership to be exercised by its oa 
figure. This will impel Japan to form a political and Space 
bloc, by comprising all countries within its sphere of politic 
influence. Within this sphere of common existence and Bane 
perity will self-supply and self-sufficiency be realized. * 
bloc, containing Japan, Manchoukuo and China, has begun to 
make sound development, but it is not yet sufficient to reach an 
economic stage of self-supply and self-sufficiency. A rao 
economic sphere must be sought, by including the South ‘s 
region as component countries, if economic self-supply ei 
self-sufficiency, even though a minimum one, is to be realize 

ithin the sphere. 

ye Sie relations between Japan and the South Sea 
countties are marked for mutual interdependence, as already 
referred to. Their economic bonds will be drawn still closer, 
by tightening their mutual interdependence in the economic 
field, failing which it would be impossible to hope for develop- 
ment of East Asia. To stick obstinately to the vested rights, 
failing to obtain a clear vision of the future, would be a challenge 
against the historical inevitability. Construction of the new 
order not only in the world, but in the Pacific, means nothing 
more than helping the various countries concerned developing 
along lines of the historical inevitability. 

Some Western nations ate obsessed with a misunderstand- 
ing that construction of the greater East Asiatic sphere of 
common prosperity is designed to establish preferential or 
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monopolistic interests on the part of Japan. It is true that Japan, 
as stabilizing Power of East Asia, claims leadership of the new 
order in this part of the world, but it does not mean Japan’s 


monopoly of interests, nor does it represent realization of 


Japan’s political ambition. Japan is ready to co-operate with 
any nation who understands its position and shares in its 
aspitations. Because it is Japan’s fitm belief that substantial 
contributions will be made to the cause of world peace and civili- 
zation by bringing prosperity to all economic fields in the 
South Sea region through development of the untapped 
natural resources as well as through promotion of trade between 
there and other parts of East Asia. And Japan’s southward 
advance is being done along those lines. 

Needless to say that attainment of this great ideal will 
call for an enhancement of civilization as well as for an 
economic development. In the cultural field, too, Japan has 
close relations with the South Sea countties. Japan is far 
ahead of the Western Powers in its cultural contacts and affinity 
with the South Sea countries. It is indeed a task imposed upon 
Japan to effect cultural co-operation with the South Sea countties 
and to elevate the level of their civilization. This is a2 most 
important problem in the future. And co-operation between 
Japan and the South Sea countries in the economic field, too, 
must be based upon the establishment of an economic sphere 
of common prosperity throughout greater East Asia. 
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2 aoe has passed since the reorganized National Govern- 
ment of China, which shares responsibility with Japan 
in the task of the construction of a new order in East Asia, te- 
turned to Nanking to establish there the central seat of govern- 
ment. With its steady growth in political power and influence, 
the Nanking Government has since gone forward with a general 
peace programme. It was formally recognized by the Japanese 
Government on November 30 last year in a basic Sino-Japanese 
Treaty concluded by the two Governments, and there are in- 
dications that Germany, Italy and other Axis Powers will shortly 
extend formal recognition also. Following Japan’s formal te- 
cognition, the question who would be appointed its first Am- 
bassador to Japan attracted widespread attention. ‘The ques- 
tion, however, found a teady answer, fot the popular verdict 
was that Dr. Chu Min-i, then Vice-President of the Executive 
Yuan and Minister of Foreign Affaits, was best qualified to be- 
come the first envoy of the reorganized National Government 
of China to Japan. In personality, career, abilities and talent, 
no better Ambassador to Japan than Dr. Chu Min-i could have 
been selected. 
In popularity he is next only to Chief Executive Wang 
Ching-wei among National Government figures, having had a 
brilliant career always in the forefront of the movement for the 


‘construction of new China. Not only does the reorganized 


National Government of China at Nanking owe to him that it 
is what it is, but to him also is due the harmonious atmosphere 
which prevails among the members of the National Government. 
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Min-i as Ambassador to Japan, Chief 
have been keenly conscious 
at home, and it must have 
£ future relations be- 


In choosing Dr. Chu 
Executive Wang Ching-wei must 
that he could ill spate his services 
been his realization of the importance © 1 
Eich Japan and China alone which induced him to make the 


great sacrifice of releasing Dr. Chu from home politics to be- 
come the fitst Ambassador to Japan. 

Ambassador Chu Min-i who is styled Chung-hsing was 
born at Wuhsing in Chekiang Province in the eighth year of the 
Kwangchu era (1884), and he is, therefore, of the same age as 
Chief Executive Wang, being in his fifty-eighth yeat. His 
wife is a relative of Wang Ching-wei’s wife, Madame Chen Pi- 
chun, and he and the Chief Executive have always been on the 
most intimate of terms, Chu Min-i paying deference to Wang 
Ching-wei as to an elder brother, and being ready to undertake 
no matter what thankless task for his sake. When it was decided 
that the reorganized National Government of China should 
retutn to Nanking, Dr. Chu Min-i, as chairman of the commis- 
sion for the return of the Government to the old capital, was 
among the first to atrive at Nanking, and worked day and night 
to put all government offices in order, without regard to pet- 
sonal danger, to the extreme anxiety of those close to him who 
felt that the exhaustion, both physical and mental, brought on 
by this overwork might undermine his health. 

Towatd the end of the Ching Dynasty, Dr. Chu Min-i 
studied for more than a year at the Third Higher School in Kyoto, 
and therefore understands Japanese. Later, he went to France, 
where he stayed thirteen years, studying medicine and phatma- 
cology and being granted the degree of doctor of medicine by 
the University of Strasbourg. 

The thirteen years of his sojourn in France wete eventful 
ones. Joining the China League, an association of Chinese 
revolutionaries, he worked with Tsai Yuan-pei, Wu Chi-hun, 
Li Shih-tseng and others in spreading revolutionaty ideas not 
only among the Chinese colony in France, but among his fellow- 
countrymen at home and was for a time associated with a tev- 
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olutionaty newspaper. His friendship with Wang Ching-wei 
dates from this period. In 1914, on the outbreak of the first 
Eutopean Wat, he returned to China to participate in the tev- 
olutionary movement. After a short time, however, he went 
to France again to resume his medical studies at the University 
of Strasbourg. In 1921 when a Franco-Chinese University was 
established at Lyons, he was nominated Vice-Chancellor. In 
1924, he returned to China and in the next year was appointed 
Dean of the Medical College of Canton University, later becom- 
ing Chancellor of the University. In 1926 he was nominated 
candidate member of the second Central Executive Committee 


of the Kuomintang Patty, and when the Kuomintang despatched 


an expedition to the north, he joined the expeditionary force as 
chief medical officer. On the successful conclusion of the north- 
ern expedition, he was appointed president of the Franco-Chi- 
nese Technological Institute at Shanghai in 1927, and in 1928 
was sent by the National Government to Belgium to inspect 
sanitary works there. In 1931, he was elected member of the 
fourth Central Executive Committee of the Kuomintang Party, 
and was shortly afterwards appointed chief secretary of the 
Executive Yuan of the National Government, steadily gaining 
in influence and weight, as a leading member of the Kuomintang, 
being a member of the Central Control Committee in 1935, 
Vice-Chairman of the Commission for Planning Cultural Works 
in 1936, and a member of the National Economic Commission. 

In July, 1937, when hostilities broke out between Japan and 
China, Dr. Chu was devoting his efforts for the most part to 
education as president of the Franco-Chinese Technological 
Institute in the French Concession, Shanghai. In spite of the 
spread of hostilities, he did not leave Shanghai, and despite the 
vigilant surveillance and pressure of the Chungking régime, he 
continued to prepare for a general peace with Japan, and kept 
in secret touch with Wang Ching-wei. Nothing is known to 
the world about his self-sacrificing efforts during those days for 
the cause of peace. When Wang Ching-wei fled from Chung- 
king to Hanoi and came to Shanghai from the capital of French 
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Indo-China, he was one of the first to rally to him. Thus, Am- 
bassador Chu Min-i is not only a veteran Chinese revolu- 
tionaty, but has been one of the mainstays of the peace move- 
ment in China since the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese conflict. 
This accounts for his choice by the National Government as 
chief Chinese delegate in negotiating the basic treaty with Japan 
last year, he and Shin-ichito Hidaka, Counsellor of the Japanese 
Embassy at Nanking, being chiefly responsible for the smooth 
conduct of the delicate negotiations. It is natutal that he came 
forwatd to initial the basic Sino-Japanese Treaty with a smile 
on his face and signed with a vigorous pen. 

Ambassador Chu is the possessor of a unique personality, 

‘which it is however difficult to define. It is obvious, however, 
that he commands the esteem and affection of all those who come 
into contact with him. It is said that even the hardboiled anti- 
Japanese elements in the Chungking government who advocate 
a fight to a finish against Japan do not venture to make any 
attack on Dr. Chu Min-i. Some even assert that he and he 
alone among the leaders of the National Government at Nanking 
could obtain even now a safe-conduct for a joutney to and from 
Chungking. He has then no enemy; his well-rounded pet- 
sonality disarms all opposition from his political adversaries. 

This may be the reason why he is asked to preside over so 
many public institutions as chairman or director-general. 
When a new organization is set up, he is invariably asked to 
preside over it, if any difficulty is felt by its sponsors in finding 
a suitable chairman. His popularity in this direction continues 
to increase ; recently he counted up the number of such public 
institutions with which he is associated and found that it 
exceeded a dozen. 

Dr. Chu Min-i is also director-general of the Society of 
Japan-China Cultural Relations inaugurated at Nanking last 
year, being virtually its chief founder. For that service alone 
his name will be remembered forever. He may well take pride 
in the institute he has thus founded and fostered and to whose 
offices he makes it a tule to take ptominent Japanese visitors to 
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Nanking. 

A returned French student, Ambassador Chu does not 
belong to the category of clever politicians, but on the contrary 
he fully retains all the virtues of Oriental gentlemanship, open- 
heartedness and versatility. To the Chinese people in general 
Dr. Chu is also well known as the founder and great master of 
“Tai Chi Chuan,” the new-style boxing, his pupils numbering 
several thousands. His system combines gymnastics into the 
old style Chinese boxing and has been added by the Education 
Ministry of the National Government to the secondary school 
cutticulum. Whenever he can snatch a few hours from 
his attendance to Ambassadorial duties, he regularly takes 
exercise in this style of gymnastics which he has developed in a 
hall next to his private room on the second floor of the Chinese 
Embassy buildings in Tokyo. ‘To this his sturdy and imposing 
physique is doubtlessly due. He has published several books on 
Tai Chi Chuan and is chairman of the Amateur Athletic 
Association of China. 

No less keen interest is taken by Ambassador Chu in Bud- 
dhism. Almost all the old Buddhist temples in and round 
Nanking have been repaired and restored by his efforts, includ- 
ing the noted Tsisia, Kulin and Chiming Temples. It is an 
inspiting sight to see the priests of those temples on meeting 
him stop and clasp their hands together in veneration of him. 
In celebration of the anniversary of the death of his mother, 
his rule is to copy out Buddhist sutras as a work of devotion for 
the repose of her soul. These he has engraved on wood and 
prints made to distribute among his friends and relatives. A 
calligrapher of no mean order, he writes in the orthodox square 
style of the early Tang Dynasty. 

His other hobbies are singing the “‘ Kun Chu,” the famous 
tune of the Mongol or Yuan Dynasty, the collection of pictures 
and writings and books of travel. Deploring the fact that little 
interest is now taken in the Kun Chu, he has done all he could 
to popularize it. Himself an accomplished singer of the tune 
with an effective voice, he has sometimes appeared on the stage 
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to sing it, and on moonlight nights, he often strolls about his 
garden, singing the old.Kun Chu tune. Very sociable, he takes 
pleasure in gathering together a party of his friends to chat, 
and to eat and: drink, though a teetotaller himself. He seeks 
neither fame nor riches but the watm heatt of his friends, or 
rather desires to open his watm heatt to othets. In chatting 
with his friends, he forgets his status and his official post and is 
content but to chat. It would be difficult to find a diplomat 
with more of the human touch. 

Dr. Chu Min-i is then the best qualified man to become 
Ambassador to Japan, representing the reorganized National 
Govetnment-at Nanking. In his first interview, granted to the 
ptess aboard the Yawata Maru on the way to his post in Tokyo, 
he vowed to do his utmost to draw closer the bonds of friend- 
ship and co-operation between Japan and China, and added: 
“The Peace Treaty between Japan and China has entered on the 
stage of execution. In a spirit of co-operation between Japan 
and China, I will co-operate with Japan.” 

Since his assumption of the Tokyo post, he has lived up to 
his pledge. While the new relationships between Japan and 
China will gain in cordiality and strength, thanks to his enthusi- 
asm and efforts, he will also be successful in popular diplomacy 
through his contact with various strata of society in this country. 
The people of all classes will certainly be fascinated by his amica- 
ble personality, reinforced by his versatility and brilliant talent. 
“Ambassador Chu is indeed one of the most powerful pioneers 
in the field of reconstruction of East Asia. 
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By KAMEKIC HI TAKAHASHI 


MALL and medium industties equipped with modern 
machinery have hitherto played an important rdle in the 
development of Japan’s industry, forming as they do its salient 
features. It is a well known fact, however, that increasing dif- 
ficulty has recently been felt, due to the changed and changing 
economic conditions, in their management, causing no small 
untest to the industrialists concerned about their future with the 
result that there is a growing demand for the formulation and 
enforcement of effective reorganization measures. 

Difficulty in the management of small and medium enter- 
ptises is caused by various factors. Consequently, recon- 
structive plans must differ with its causes. A satisfactory solu- 
tion of this question is, therefore, predicated upon a full investi- 
gation into the causes of difficulty. 

First, we will take up those small and middle industries 
which the quick #empo in the development of Japan’s national 
economy has brought to an émpasse: 

(a) Not a few small and medium-sized enterprises in this 
countty used to gtow on the basis of a surplus population. The 
spectacular development, however, attained by Japan’s economy 
since the outbreak of the Manchurian incident in 1931 has 
liquidated the surplus population in this country with the con- 
sequence that the small and medium-sized industries have been 
forced to experience difficulties. The enterprises under this 
categoty belong mostly to the textile and miscellaneous indus- 
tries. 

(b) There are some small and medium-sized enterprises, 
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which have theit raison @étre and toom for theit growth, so long 
as large-scale industries have not been developed. This category 
of industries in this country, which mainly comprises small-scale 
machine and associated industries, has experienced difficulties 
since the outbreak of hostilities between Japan and China in July, 
1937, which has steadily impatted a powerful stimulus to the 
campaign for organizing Japan as an all-inclusive national 
defence state, leading up to a development of large-scale heavy 
industries in this countty. 

The second factor of difficulty of small and medium enter- 
prises is reorganization of Japan’s industrial fabric, necessitated 
by the requirements of the times which call for construction of 
an inclusive national defence state, which necessitates in turn 
the self-sufficiency of the more important materials, and establish- 
ment of a sphere of common prosperity throughout greater 
East Asia. ‘This has resulted in difficulty for some branches of 
industry in this country, fundamentally, not temporarily. 

In the third place operation of small and medium-sized 
enterprises has been rendered difficult temporarily as a sequel to 
emergency conditions. This category of enterprises includes : 

(a) Those enterprises, belonging to the peace-time in- 
dustries, which have been controlled, whose production has 
been restricted or banned or whose operation has been curtailed 
as a tesult of wartime mobilization of materials and labour. 
Difficulty, experienced by this category of enterprises, is caused 
by the following two factors: Restrictions on the use of taw 
matetials and labour and ban on the production of luxuries. 

(b) The small and medium-sized industries have found it 
difficult to get along because of ban or restriction on trade on 
the part of the importing countries or the stoppage of trade 
routes due to the state of war prevailing throughout the world. 
In these industries raw materials used to be imported from 
abroad, but now the emergency situation the world over has 
made it nearly impossible to obtain sufficient raw material and 
as a consequence the curtailment of operation has taken place. 
And also foreign markets to which the manufactured goods 
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have hitherto been exported have been partially or totally closed 
as the result of the European wat. Industrial goods, which 
have hitherto been exported to the European and American 
markets, have lost their outlets with a consequent result of 
a curtailment in the industrial activities. 

(c) ‘These enterprises have found it extremely difficult to 
catty on because of the preferential control of distribution of 
raw materials and labour, due to “ pivotal industry first” policy. 
This category of enterprises will experience in future increasing 
difficulty in their management through the possible tightening 
of an economic blockade against Japan on the part of Great 
Britain and the United States, which will no doubt result in the 
strengthening of preferential control of the distribution of raw 
materials and labour in this country. 

The fourth factor of the difficulty is the tendency toward 
inappropriate measures used in enforcing economic control. 
In this it must be noted that cases under this category are more 
numerous than generally thought. 

(a) The prevailing economic control is equally applied 
to the large-scale industries as well. ‘The expenses involved in 
that connection become comparatively higher per piece of manu- 
factuted goods in the smaller-sized enterprises than in the large- 
scale industries, adding so much to the difficulty of operation 
in the former. 

(b) The total volume of raw materials allocated to the 
smaller enterprises is less than that to the large-scale industries, 
so that any interruption in the supply of raw materials affects 
their operation morte seriously, because the former cannot 
afford to make a shift with its limited volume. Moreover, as a 
mattet of fact, it often happens that the supply of raw materials 
is less smooth to small and medium industries than to the large- 
scale ones. 

The above is a sutvey of the fundamental causes of the 
difficulty which confronts the small and medium-sized enter- 
ptises in this country. Some other causes ate deliberately 
excluded from the list, because they ate irrelevant to be dis- 
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For instance many such enterprises have been 
reaping profits from sutteptitious transactions. With the recent 
perfection, howevet, of control of prices and of raw materials, 
they are now deptived of opportunities to make easy money as 
in the past, thereby causing difficulty in the operation of their 
plants. This fact 1s responsible to some extent for making the 
question so acute. Be that as it may, the causes, enumerated 
above, will no doubt shed light on the various aspects of the 
question. The crux of the question lies in finding out the 
most important of those causes 1n order to wotk out a policy to 
telieve and reorganize these enterprises. 

Of the major causes enumerated above, the first and the 
second represent results of the historical evolution of economic 
progress, just as the jinrikisha has been replaced by the tram cat 
and automobile. In this connection, it must be remembered 
that such a change has taken place in these cases in a very short 
space of time as a result of the Manchurian incident and the China 
affair, wheteas, in peace time, it occurs in a prolonged petiod 
likely ten to twenty years. The consequence is that such a 
natural change is often mistaken for the result of wartime 
economic control. 

Generally speaking, any enterprise, developed on the basis 
of cheap labour, will lose its raison d’étre together with its room 
for development following the introducton of an intensively 
organized industry, and will have to move its operation to more 
backward countries. The Manchurian incident and the China 
affair have effected such an industrial transformation in a very 
short space of time. At the same time, they have served to 
solve the question of surplus population in this country. And 
the transformation has been carried out on a very large scale at 
that. Needless to say that this phenomenon is a matter for 
congratulation from a long-range viewpoint, but the suddenness 
of the change has no doubt caused friction in various quarters. 
Now the Government has no alternative in solving the question 
at hand, but, firstly, to bring home to these industrialists the 
actual and future situation of their line of business and to give 


cussed here. 
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them ptoper guidance in reorganizing their enterprises inten- 
sively or changing their occupation, and secondly, to take 
such measures as to facilitate them to organize on a more firm 
foundation. 

Thus, it may be seen that a fundamental change in the in- 
dustrial fabric, following the rapid development of Japan’s 
economy, occupies a position far more important than generally 
expected. So it must be pointed out here that these problems 
which have arisen in connection with small and medium industries 
ate by no means those which are peculiar to wartime economy. 
Rather they are those which are incidental to historical develop- 
ment of economy. ‘The problems typical of wartime controlled 
economy must be looked for in cases enumetated above in the 
third and fourth categories. 

In outlining its plan for the establishment of a new economic 
structure, the Government has stressed that small and medium 
enterprises be maintained and fostered as much as possible, 
adding, however, that in case this is of no avail, they be requested 
to teadjust and amalgamate themselves at their own initiative 
with government assistance extended to them for going through 
the transitional petiod smoothly. This governmental assurance, 
which has a strong political colouring, is apparently designed 
to dispel unrest felt by those concerned. The Government’s 
statement, however, has failed to indicate any standard to go by 
or to give any definite suggestion in solving the question, 
wheteas the reconstruction formula for these enterprises must be 
drawn up by singling out these enterprises one by one for 
special study and deciding upon special measures for each of 
them for maintaining and fostering the industries. 

The question naturally arises: By what means shall these 
small enterprises be maintained and fostered? The writer is 
of the opinion that those enterprises which are worth mainte- 
nance and fostering must be developed with vigorous measutes. 
And the very nature of the industrial fabric in this country 
demands that those positive measures be directed to the fol- 
lowing two fields: (a) ‘To the field of heavy industry, especial- 
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ly mechanical engineering and (b) to the expotts manufacturing 
industry which consists mostly of the fibre and miscellaneous 
light industries. ; 

In other industrial fields, there is almost no room for taking 
positive measures to make their operation more profitable under 
the prevailing conditions. It may be academically contended 
that there does exist room, but as a matter of fact there is no 
feasibility of such a theoretical contention. Therefore, only 
negative measures are available for those industrial fields. In 
their case, too, however, a sort of a positive measure may be 
available. That consists in mitigating unreasonable burdens 
on these enterprises, by straightening out irregularities in 
economic control. 

The industrial field, which has toom for the enforcement of 
vigorous positive measures, namely rejuvenation or rationaliza- 
tion, consists mostly of the mechanical engineering and metal 
industries. The definite measures for increasing the efliciency 
of these enterprises in this industrial department are : 

(a) In case of an industry falling short of the economic 
unit in its scale, it should be amalgamated with others. In 
such a case, proper guidance is needed with a view to make their 
technical installations and skill complement each other or 
administer to each other’s needs. 

(b) In case a plant is possessed with sufficient qualifications 
for establishing itself as a special unit, assistance to gain that 
goal must be given. 

Promotion of overseas trade is necessary not only for small 
and medium enterprises, but also for other large-scale industries. 
In advocating the necessity for promoting overseas trade as a 
positive relief measure, the writer believes that apart from general 
measures for promotion of overseas trade, difficulty of small and 
medium enterprises may be relieved by a special measure for the 
promotion of foreign trade. A large number of skilled hands, 
engaged in the fibre and miscellaneous light industries, ate now 
thrown out of job or being forced to change their occupations. 
And skilled workers engaged in this branch of industry will 
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find : 

(a) That they may be able to find jobs in the heavy in- 
dustries, which requite an increasing number of hands. 

(b) But that it will be desirable not only for them, but also 
for the State, if it could be arranged to retain their skill, though 


, the pay may be reduced by 30 or 40 per cent. 


Those are positive relief measures for these enterprises 
which are intended to seek their rejuvenation, by making the 
most of their technical installations and skill. There is almost 
no toom, however, for taking those positive relief measures in 
the peace-time industry whose products are destined for domes- 
tic consumption, due to restrictions enforced on its use of raw 
materials. The relief measures for this branch of industry con- 
sist in negative ones, calculated to minimize the sacrifices to be 
caused by wartime economy. 

The formula for overcoming the difficulty in these enter- 
prises lies in reorganization and amalgamation for the purpose 
of decreasing cost, which, however, will necessatily differ in 
theit form with the kinds of enterprises and with the provinces 
where they are situated. Personal sentiment of the industrial- 
ists affected will also play an important réle in the success of such 
a reorganization and amalgamation, which, therefore, should 
not be unilaterally ordered by the Government. The industrial- 
ists must be persuaded to take theit own initiative in reorganiz- 
ing and amalgamating their plants, while the Government must 
extend to them necessary guidance and assistance to facilitate 
them instead of giving them any command. 

In short, the relief measures for these enterprises must 
differ in no small degree with the kinds of enterprises and prov- 
inces in which they are located. Therefore, the Government is 
urged to formulate a plan for readjustment for every branch of 
industry, in co-operation with the industrialists, thereby clearly 
indicating to them the path to be followed by them. In ex- 
ecuting the plan, the Government must not seek its forcible 
enforcement, but on the contraty must leave its execution in the 
hands of central and provincial organizations, which will be set 
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up through the co-operation between the Government and in- 
dustrialists, by taking into consideration special citcumstances 
rises affected. 

e sen readjustment and reorganization ate to be pecan 
by the industrialists concerned voluntarily in such a way as w 

conform with the object of the State without the Government : 
interference, it is absolutely necessary that the Government wi 

not spate efforts to confide to the industrialists ébout the Ser 
position and the future otientation of Japan’s economy, the 
status of these enterprises in the plan for the material mobiliza- 
tion and other necessary information so long as they do not di- 
vulge military secrets. Indeed, it may be no exaggetation to say 
that the solution of the current question would be an impossibili- 
ty without enlightening the industrialists on these fundamentals. 
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By TETSUGORO W.AKIMIZU 


OREIGN visitors to Japan praise the beauty of its scenery, 


often saying that there is possibly no other country in © 


the world where the eye meets so much beauty everywhere. 
Not is theit eulogy an empty compliment, for there does seem 
to be good treason for the statement. 

Still, few people in this country are inclined to take the 
pains to discover what are the grounds for this statement. Why 
is it that Japan has developed as a country of beautiful scenery ? 
Why is it that Japan is the most picturesque country in the 
world? Most people rest assured that this is an established 
fact, and on this fact, which is assumed to be admitted by the 
test of the world, is based the propaganda spread abroad by 
the Japanese tourist industry to encourage foreign visitors 
to this country. It does seem necessaty, however, that if this 
Ptopaganda is not to fall on deaf ears, convincing proof of the 
truth of this statement should be attempted. At the request 
of Conteneporary Japan, therefore, I embark on this task, to delve 
into fundamental causes and explain why and how it is that 
Japan is blessed with beauty. 


The Topography 

Scenic beauty is not the production of a single factor, or 
even two or thtee factors. It is the tesult of a large number 
of factors complementing one another, different combinations 
of factors producing different types of landscape. The wide 
range of variety in Japan’s scenery would then be accounted for 
by the larger number of factors which interact in the creation 
of its scenic beauty, and whatever unique beauty it has would 
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then be accounted for also by the unique factors at work there. 
If we consider these various factors in turn, the topographical 
and geological features, the climate and the vegetation, we shall 
see how, in the case of Japan, these factors are such that their 
combination and interaction give tise to great beauty and 
great variety in the scenery. 

The topographical features play an important rdle in making 
Japanese scenery unique. The countty consists of a chain 
of long, natrow islands, on which tower comparatively lofty 
peaks. High mountains rising up on a nattow strip of land 
necessatily give rise to steep slopes down which course swift 
streams. These eat away their beds until gorges and ravines 
ate formed. But not in any uniform manner, for the presence 
of rocks of different degrees of hardness and of faults in the 
course of the streams, will, together with other factors, cause 
the erosion to be uneven. The result will be the formation of 
waterfalls, rapids, pools and pot-holes, with varied and unique 
scenes. Thus have been created the beautiful gorges so fre- 
quent in Japan, which are, when the beauty of forests is added, 
so uniquely a feature of the Japanese landscape. 

The scenery of the seacoast also depends on the topographi- 
calfeatures. When a great plain borders on the sea, the landscape 
is lacking in all interest, with no inlets or indentations to break 
the monotony of the long straight coast line. But an uneven 
coast with cliffs and varied coves and creeks create, as in Japan, 
contrasting and lovely scenery. The beauty of Japan’s sea- 
coast is then the product of its topographical features. 

But perhaps it is necessary to go a step further and discuss 
the origin of Japan’s topographical features to see why it is 
that the Japanese archipelago is long and narrow with high 
mountains rising in them, for the interactions of the topographi- 
cal factors in the creation of scenic beauty cannot pethaps be 
elucidated without some discussion of their origin, the funda- 
mental causative factors in the unique beauty of Japan. 

The Japanese atchipelago consists of four folding mountains 
in the form of an arc, these being the arc of the Kurile Islands, 
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the ate of North Japan, the arc of South Japan and the arc of 
the Loochoo Islands. The convex sides of these fout arcs 
face the Pacific Ocean, and ate connected together in three 
gigantic festoons hanging on the eastetn border of the Asiatic 
continent, for the atc of North Japan and the atc of South 
erge into a single one. . 
ear i tose up in is middle of a land mass, these chains 
of mountains would form a gigantic range, comparable to the 
Alps in Europe, but rising from the bottom of the Pacific 
Ocean and sepatated from the Asiatic continent by the three 
great matginal seas known as the Okhotsk Sea, the Japan Sea 
and the Eastern China Sea, the tops of the mountains alone 
appear above the surface to form the islands of the Japanese 
atchipelago, from the indented coast line of which the sea-bed 
tuns shatply down into the Nippon Deep, 8,000 mettes in depth. 


Upheavals and Subsidences 


Since before the Tertiary Petiod, the shape of South Japan 
has changed but little. Then, however, in North Japan, the 
mountains of Kanto, Abukuma and Kitakami, and the Hitaka 
mountain range alone tose up above the surface of the ocean 
to form separate islands, while the rest of the countty was still 
submerged below the surface of the sea. In the Tertiary Period, 
gteat terrestrial disturbances occurred both on the land and in 
the sea, accompanied by a series of upheavals and subsidences. 
With the final upheaval, the area of Japan was doubled and the 
mountain ranges which had up till then formed separate islands 
were connected together by dry land. The area of South Japan 
also increased, but not in such a marked degree. 

This remarkable upheaval which occurted in the Japanese 
Islands in and after the Tertiary Period, tesulting in a great 
inctease in the area, brought about at the same time a remarkable 
tejuvenation of the topographical features, 

The great terrestrial disturbances of the Tertiary Period men- 
tioned above were accompanied by the development of a number 
of faults in various directions, dividing the Japanese Islands into 
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a latge number of fault-blocks, which have since been subjected 
to different upheavals or subsidences. Consequently the Japa- 
nese archipelago as a whole has developed an extreme complexity 
in geological structure—a complexity which is reflected in the 
topographical features. This is a major factor in the varied 
beauty of Japan’s scenery. 

This upheaval or subsidence of the fault-blocks, the block 
movement, is still going on in Japan accompanied by frequent 
earthquakes, though naturally the movement is not so large as to 
attract attention. No appreciable terrestrial change is brought 
about by the block movement in a century ot two, but the 
cumulative effect of this movement is considerable in such a long 
fIME aS 10,000 Of 20,000 years. 

This movement was not only a vertical one; there was also 
a horizontal movement. And this movement in two directions- 
added to the complexity of geological structure with its disar 
Tangement of strata of different degrees of hardness, bringing 
about further complexity of topography. 

But this was not the full extent of the geological change. As 
a by-product of this Movement, various igneous rocks were 
ejected through the faults 3 4 most important development, 
as Japan’s scenety owes much to volcanic action, giving rise 
as it does to the abundance of thermal springs. 


Scenery Peculiar to Upheaval and S. ubsidence 


Terrestrial upheavals result in increase of the height of 
the ground ; the mountain slopes become sharper, and the steep 
Mountain slopes, in turn, cause the streams to be swifter, adding 
to the power of erosion. In the case of mountains which are 
formed of homogeneous tocks, whether the scenety is extraor- 
dinary OF commonplace will depend entirely upon the extent 
of etosion to which they ate subjected, for without gteat erosion, 
the gorges will develop no beauty; while mountains, even if 
tugged, will have no beautiful scenety, unless the gorges are 
Ovely. So ts mountain scenery dependent upon erosion. 

In Japan, before the Tertiary Period, the mountainous area 
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ad become aged, weathered and denuded ; the topogtaphical 
ae and ae were commonplace, a bare ae ae 
peneplain. The upheavals which occurred during the Tertiary 
Period, however, revived erosion, bringing about tejuvenation 
of the topographical features, and in tegions where = took 
place we find deep, thickly forested gorges—a type of scenery 

liarly Japanese. 

pu Rose of gorges there may be, and ate, in Japan, 
especially those worn through hard rocks, but most of the gorges 
so full of beauty ate the products of terrestrial upheaval, which 
has indeed brought forth a most beautiful mountain scenery. 

Still, while terrestrial upheavals create beautiful mountain 
scenery, they ate usually apt to disfigure the beauty of the sea- 
coast, for when an upheaval occurs on land, hitherto submerged 
places become dry land, a plain being created along the sea- 
coast, and even when a plain is not formed, the scenery is made 
monotonous, with eroded cliffs standing far back from the new 
beach line. 

On the other hand, when depressions occur along the sea- 
coast, the old land is submerged, and the sea runs up fart inland 
along the valleys, forming what ate called drowned valleys. 
A salient instance of this in Japan is Lake Kasumigauta or 
Lake Hamana out of which run several inlets, like an outspread 
hand. Such subsidences also occurted on the coast from Wakasa 
westward to Kyushu facing the Japan Sea and the Eastern China 
Sea, the southwestern coast of Korea, the coast of the Kitakami 
mountain facing the Pacific and the coasts facing the straits 
of Kii and Bungo. Seacoasts with such topographical features, 
with multitudes of small inlets, scattered teefs and steep cliffs, 


known as coasts of the Rias type, present extraordinary beautiful 
and varied pictures. 


The Seacoast Scenery 


In taking up the question of the 
come to that department of 
feels most characteristic of 


scenety of seacoasts we 


Japanese Scenery which the writer 
the country. 
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To Japanese, it always seems that foreigners in their 
ptaise of mountain scenery are strangely neglectful of the scenery 
of the seacoast. To the Japanese, on the other hand, it is the 
seacoast which appeals most, the cult of mountain scenery 
dating only from modern times. As inhabitants of an island 
country, the Japanese have always counted as most beautiful 
the varied aspect of cliffs and beaches, rocks and sea. In addi- 
tion, pines, especially black pines, Pinus thumbergii, \uxuriantly 
fringe the beaches or cliffs along the sea adding immeasurably to 
the beauty of the coast. The writer for one is of the opinion that 
the distinctive scenery of Japan is rather that of the seacoast 
- than that of the mountains. 

The Japanese of old times selected Matsushima, Amano- 
hashidaté and Itsukushima as the three famous beauty spots of 
Japan. It isnot mere coincidence that these are selected from 
three different regions, the coasts of the Pacific Ocean, the Japan 
Sea and the Inland Sea. They are fepresentative of three 
different types of beauty in these three different regions. If 
three beauty spots are to be selected as truly representing Japan 
and in harmony with Japanese taste and sentiments, choice has 
to be made from each of these regions, for these represent three 
distinctive types of beauty. Not that the scenety of each specific 
type exists only in that tegion and cannot be found on other 
coasts, for the classification is one of type and not altogether 
one depending on unique local topogtaphical features. 

The landscape of the Pacific type consists of a seacoast 


the Tertiary System, and the tops of which ate sparsely clad 
in pines. The Bohsoh, Miura, and Chita Peninsulas and Tanabé 
Bay in Kii Province ate of this type. And whete a subsidence 
of land took place, large numbers of islets and reefs form the 
centre of attraction, as at Matsushima, near Sendai. 


If there is a flat beach, luxuti 
» luxuriant pine groves o 
beach ot on the sand dunes fo es n the sandy 


tm a wind-break, and thsee green 
Pine gtoves contrasting with the white sands of the beach present 
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iquely lovely scenes. Found also on the coasts of the Japan 
a ade Tnland Sea, these green pine groves on white sandy 
beaches are, however, found mostly on the coast of the Pacific 
Ocean. There the most beautiful and most typical ate to be 
found, as in the pine groves at Miho and at Tago-no-ura, 

The seacoast landscape of the Japan Sea type is a complete 
contrast to that of the Pacific type, being found mostly on sub- 
sided seacoasts. The salient feature of the landscape of this 
type is steep cliffs, with a large number of islets and reefs scat- 
tered offthe coast. These cliffs and islets ate usually black, being 
formed of hard igneous rocks instead of the soft sedimentary 
tocks, which form the hills on the Pacific coast. These igneous 
tocks have rectangular, columnar or platy joints, being full 
of dikes or sills, and abrasion landscapes are formed in them 
by the surging billows characteristic of the Japan Sea in winter, 
which erode the rocks along their joints or dikes and eventually 
form caverns, grottos, stone bridges and pillars. 

Angry billows chafing against the rocks lack in grace, but 
this wild scene of the Japan Sea coast may be tegatded as sym- 
bolic of manly vigour as that of the Pacific type is suggestive of 
feminine elegance. 

The seacoast landscape of the Japan Sea type is found best 
developed in the San-in and Hokutoku districts. Enumerated 
from the West, the coast of Ohmijima and Susa Bay in Nagato Pro- 
vince, the coasts of Kamaté and Nima in Iwami Province, the 
Cape of Hinomisaki and the Cave of Nunonoiwaya and the coast 
of Kitaura Bay in Izumo Province, the entire coast of Oki Island, 
Uratomi Bay in Inaba Province, the coast of Miho-no-ura and 
Kasumi in Tajima Province, Sotomo in Wakasa Province, 
Tohjimboh in Echizen Province, Sosogi in Noto Province, 
Oyashirazu and Sasagawa in Echigo Province, Kaifu and Ogi 
in Sado Island and Oga Peninsula in Ugo Province ate rep- 
Tesentative seacoast landscapes of the Japan Sea type. Along 
the Pacific coast of Japan, the western coast of Iny Peninsula 


vince are also of the Japan Sea 
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The characteristic feature of scenery of the Inland Sea 
type is the calm sea dotted with a large number of islets, with 
beautiful pine groves on white sandy beaches. Still, this scenery 
cannot be fully appreciated from aboard a ship or from a beach. 
It must be viewed from some eminence, not too low, or the 
islets overlap each other ; and not too high, ot the proper per- 
spective will be lost. Best for the purpose, then, is a look-out 
situated at an elevation of about 200 metres above sea level. 
From such a height the observer will be able to command a 
panoramic view of the islets and the sea, and appreciate the 
characteristic beauty of the Inland Sea landscape. Most beauti- 
ful of all ate those spots which command a view not of the 
larger islands but of innumerable tiny islets. Best for such 
Panoramas ate Yashimadai in Sanuki Province, Shibocho in 
Shohdo Island, Hashihama Patk and Chikamiyama in Iyo Prov- 
ince, Washiuzan Hill in Kojima Peninsula, Tomonotsu in 
Bingo Province and Misen at Itsukushima ; these are the noted 
spots for enjoying views of the Inland Sea. 


Rocks and Scenery 


Erosion is accelerated by geological upheavals, gorges 
being more frequent in districts which have been subjected to 
them. Of great importance as a factor in the formation of 
these gorges is the kind of tock and especially its resistance to 
erosion, most obvious factors in this resistance being the hardness 
of the rock and its resistance to mechanical weathering, as well 
as its chemical decomposition. Another and mote important 
factor though often overlooked is, however, the jointing struc- 
ture of the rock. All tocks have fissures and cracks which 
facilitate erosion, and of these fissures, those which have greatest 
bearing upon erosion ate the tegular fissures known as joints 
Of jointing structures. 

__ Plutonic rocks such as gtanite mostly develop a rectangular 
jointing structure, in which fissures open in three directions 
intersecting one another at tight angles. Sometimes a laminated 
jointing structure develops with fissures Opening into flat layers, 
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like plates laid one upon another. Naas = 
represents a typical rectangular jointing structure \ 
eT he grandeur of Mt. Kongoh, the Diamond Mountain, 
in Korea ef international fame for its beautiful scenery, is to 
be attributed to an extraordinary development of the jointing 
structute of the granite of which it is formed. pe sae 
Inner Kongoh and most part of the Outer Kongoh oe enn 
of intersections of rectangular and laminated joints, while Bam- 
butsu-soh, one of the beauty spots of the mountain, is Sunes by 
special rocks, in which rectangular joints have developed to- 
gether with peculiar diagonal joints. 
Granite and liparite (rhyolite) ate liable to weathering without 
decomposition, because they not only contain a high percentage 
of quartz, but are coatse in structure. Most hills and mountains 
which are formed of those tocks are bald, being devoid of trees. 
Such mountains are to be found along the coast of the Inland 
Sea, and in the Kinki and Chugoku districts. In other tegions, 
however, where the weathering process is slow, mountains 
of granite and liparite develop beautiful sequestered gorges, 
due to their peculiar joints and erosion by water. The most 
famous instances of this are Sandankyo in Aki Province, Sekkakei 
in Hohki Province, Gohkei in Bizen Province, Kigankei in 
Mino Province, Kurobé Gorge in Etchu Province, Shohsen 
Gorge in Kai Province (all of granite), Omogohdani in Iyo Proy- 
ince, Chohmon Gorge in Nagato Province, Senjohkei in Iwami 
Province, Rukikei in Tamba Province, Koza Gotge in Kii 
Province, Gembi Gorge in Rikuchu Province, Oirasé Gorge 


at Towada and Soh-un Gorge in Ishikati Province (all of liparite), | 


all these gorges being coveted with luxuriant trees, typical of 
the Japanese landscape. 

Gorges of volcanic rocks owe theit beauty to the develop-. 
ment of the columnar jointing structure in no small degree. 
Such jointing structures often develop in basalt, andesite 
and porphyrite, contributing substantially to the beautiful 
scenery of gorges or mountains formed of them. Well-known 
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instances ate Ghembudoh in Tajima Province, Keyano-ohto in 
Chikuzen Province, Yakataishi-no-Nanatsugama in Hizen Prov- 
ince, and Tawatajima in Nagato Province (all formed of basalt), 
Takachiho Gorge in Hyuga Province and Tashiro Nanatsugama 
in Echigo Province (of andesite), and Kiyotsu Gorge (of por- 
phyrite) in Echigo Province. 

Hard sedimentary tocks, ot those whose jointing structure 
is coatse, often cause the form action of steep peaks or gorges, 
similar to those in igneous tocks. In Japan, limestone, chert, 
quartzite, conglomerate and some sandstones come under this 
Category. Limestone, though consisting of carbonate of lime 
and so soluble in water, has, on the whole, however, considerable 
resistance to etosion as it develops few joints. It often forms 
magnificent peaks or gorges, such as Kuma Gorge in Higo 
Province, Taishaku Gorge in Bingo Province, Atétsu Gorge 
and Kusama Gorge in Bitchu Province, Nippara Gorge at 
Okutama district. Famous limestone mountains ate Mt. Ibukj 
in Ohmi Province, and Mts. Buko and Ryohkami in Chichibu 
district. 

Chert and quartzite consist mostly of silicic acid. These 
ate vety hard rocks with gteat resistance to erosion. They are 
not found so widely in Japan as in China and Manchuria, but 
they form gorges and steep peaks in some patts of the country, 
as in the “Japan Rhine,” Hozu Gorge and Mt. Ohminé in - 
Yamato Province. 

Hard sandstone and its metamorphic tock often occur, 
forming famous mountains and Sorges, such as Mt. Ohdaigahara 
in Yamato Province, Okudoro and Dotohatcho Gorges on the 
Kumano River, and Ohboké Gorge in Awa Province. 


ones, while the thermal springs, also related with the volcanoes, 
number more than 1,000. The important part played by 
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volcanoes and thermal springs in producing Japan’s beautiful 
scenery is demonstrated by the fact that of the twelve national 
parks, designated by the Government a few yeats ago, nine are 
located in the volcanic region. 

The volcanoes in Japan have a large variety of forms : some 
ate cone-shaped like Mt. Fuji and Mt. Yohtet 5 some have big 
cauldrons, like Mt. Aso and Mt. Hakoné. Some have lakes 
in the cauldrons as in Towada, Tazawa, Tohya, Akan, Ku- 


tchato and Mashu. Some volcanoes form a group, like Mt. | 


Kirishima, Mt. Nikko and Mt. Daisetsuzan. Some volcanoes 
ate complicated in structure, like Mt. Unzen, Mt. Kuju, Mt. 
Hakoné, Mt. Haruna, Mt. Akagi and Mt. Amagi. In the 
ctaters of some volcanoes ate formed gigantic “ tholoids,” like 
Mt. Daisen, Mt. Kaimon, and Mt. Tarumayé. . 

It is the graceful forms of most of these volcanic mountains 
which form the centres of attraction, but no less important as 
centres of attraction ate the lakes created by volcanic activity. 
Another feature of Japanese volcanoes is the large number of 
waterfalls whose formation is traceable to volcanic activity. 

Lakes ate created in connection with volcanoes in many 
ways. Crater lakes are formed by water filling up a volcanic 
crater. Most of those lakes are most beautiful, being round in 
form like huge pails filled with water. Lake Onami in Mt. 
Kirishima, Lake Za-oh, Lake Yunuma and Lake Mizanuma 
in Mt. Shirané and Lake Goshiki and Lake Okenuma in Mt. 
Azuma are examples of many such lakes. 

Other lakes are formed, also by volcanic activity, by water 
filling a cauldron formed by a subsided crater. Large numbets 
of such lakes ate found in the northeastern ptovinces of Japan 
and also in Hokkaido, including Lakes Towada, Tazawa, Toh- 
ya, Akan, Kutchato, Mashu, Shikotsu and Kuttaroushi. Still 
another common type of lake in the volcanic region is the volca- 
nic barrier lake, formed by lavas or mud flows ejected by volca- 
noes making natural dams. Lake Chuzenji at Nikko was formed 
by lava ejected by Mt. Nantai damming the course of the Daiya 
River. The famous Kégon Waterfall thete is also due to the same 
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cause. The five lakes so beautiful a feature of the scenery at 
the base of Mt. Fuji, Lakes Yamanaka, Kawaguchi, Sai, Shohji 
and Motosu, wete formed by the lava ejected by Mt. Fuji dam- 
ming up a number of springs. Lake Ohnuma at the foot of 
Mt. Komagataké is another beautiful volcanic bartier lake. 

The latest addition to the number of volcanic barrier lakes 
in this country was made when Mt. Bandai burst into violent 
explosion in the twenty-first year of the Meiji era (1888). An 
avalanche of lava and mud discharged from Mt. Bandai dammed 
up streams, resulting in the formation of more than a dozen 
lakes, including Lakes Hibara, Akimoto and Onogawa. 

Lake Ashi on Mt. Hakoné, Lake Haruna on Mt. Haruna 
and Lake Akaghi on Mt. Akaghi are “ cauldron ” lakes, but were 
formed partly by avalanches of lava and mud ejected by these 
volcanoes. ° 

In the volcanic region thete ate also many waterfalls and 
tapids, while large forests, “ piano ” plains, columnar rocks, 
“lava tunnels,” tree mould and other strange natural phenomena 
occur appealing to the curiosity of tourists—examples of the 
important patt played by volcanoes in the creation of the 
beautiful scenery of this countty. 

Last, but not least in importance, is the patt played by 
agglomerate tocks in making up Japan’s volcanic landscape. 
The weatheting surface of agglomerate, consisting of large 
and small fragments of volcanic tocks, ptesents a curved 
outline, and often forms cliffs, “‘ stone gates,” and “stone 
pillars °—landscape of the purely Japanese style as represented 
by the “Nanga” school of Japanese painting. The typical 
landscape in which agglomerate is an essential factor can be 
seen in the old Yabakei Gorge in Buzen Province and Mt. 
Myoghi in Kohzuké Province. The new Yabakei Gorge is 
formed of a variety of lava, not of agglomerate. 


The Vegetation and Japanese S cenery 


In the Empire consisting of a chain of islands, situated in 
the temperate zone of the Northern Hemisphere with a mild 
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and humid climate, accompanied with a large rainfall, a large 
variety of flora exists. Various trees and sameeaee cers 
grow luxuriantly everywhere, with the result that beautifu 
forests are found in various parts of the country. 

The country extending over a long distance from north to 
south, there is a considerable difference in the climate between 
North and South Japan. Some mountains are rather high, also 
making great differences in the climate, the consequence being 
that a remarkable difference exists in the distribution of flora 
at vatious heights of the mountains. 

In. southwestern Japan, evergreen broad-leaved trees 
peculiar to the subtropical zone such as camphor trees, pasania 
trees and oaks grow, while in northeastern Japan, deciduous 
broad-leaved trees such as beech, quercus glandulifera, black 
alder, elm, maple, juda tree, zekkova tree, horse chestnut, 
Magnolia hypoleuca and many others thrive. In the Kanto 
district, between the two, evergreens and deciduous trees are 
equally plentiful. The acerose trees which thrive in Japan cover 
a wide range of varieties, including Japanese cedar, Japanese 
cypress, Chamaecyparis pisifera, fir, hemlock-spruce, Pinus 
densiflora, Pinus thumbergii, Pinus parviflora and larch. In the 
uplands, forests of a single vatiety of these are sometimes found, 
but in most cases they are found mixed with broad-leaved trees. 

Hokkaido and South Saghalien abound with virgin forests, 
either of silver firs or Abies Sachalinensis. From the viewpoint 
of beauty of scenery, however, forests composed of a large variety 
of trees are more beautiful. Autumnal tints, a distinctive feature 
of the Japanese vegetation, are characteristic of broad-leaved 
trees only, a large vatiety of which are native to this country. 

It is hardly necessaty to mention thet the humid climate of 
Japan, marked with heavy rain and heavy snowfall, causes trees 
to flourish vigorously, and form beautiful forests. At the same 
time, those beautiful forests serve to foster the tiver heads and 
cause the water in the streams to be clean and clear. 
fall is, therefore, a most important factor, directly or j 
in the beautification of the landscape of Japan, for a 


The tain- 
ndirectly, 
distinctive 
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featute of mountain scenery is found in the clear crystal water 
running along gorges coveted with luxuriant forests, not in the 
gtandeur of glaciers ot ice-covered rocks as in the Alps. 


Climate and Scenery 


In discussing the relations between the vegetation and 
scenery, the humid climate has been referred to. ‘The average 
annual precipitation in Japan is between 1,400 and 1,500 milli- 
metres. Hachijohjima Island records the highest, more than 
3,000 millimetres, and Ohtomari of South Saghalien, the lowest, 
700 millimetres. The precipitation in Japan is then very heavy, 
especially when it is remembeted that Hsinking, capital of Man- 
choukuo, records 600 millimetres and Peking 500 millimetres. 

Further, the rainfall in North China and Manchuria is 
limited to the three months of June, July and August, the year 
being clearly divided into dry and wet seasons. In Japan, 
however, the rainfall is not limited to these three months, so 
that the ratio of cloudy and fine days throughout the year in 
Japan is2to1. The heavy percentage of cloudy days 1s one of 
the features of Japan’s climate, 

The average snowfall in Japan is between 6 and 7-9 inches, 
compated with 4.6 in Hsinking and Dairen. Fog occuts mote 
in Central and South Japan than in the North, but Kyoto is 
an exceptionally foggy place. 

Unlike her neighbours China and Manchoukuo, Japan has 
a heavy rainfall, more cloudy than fine days, with clouds and 
mists often covering the sky. This fact gives a vatiety to Japan’s 
landscape. Glotious sunrises and sunsets, which ate often seen 
in Japan, ate mostly due to the humidity of the atmosphere 
Which takes concrete form in clouds and mists. 

The mist which appears during the cherty blossom season, 
the gloomy weather prevailing during the ¢syw season, the cleat 
weather in autumn and the tranquil warm weather in the latter 
Patt of the autumn are nothing but the results of the climatic 
conditions. There is no gainsaying that these factors impart 
a unique feature to Japan’s landscape. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF OUR SPORTS 


By IKKAKU MATSUZAWA 


LL who are interested in sports will remember the fine 

showing made by Japanese athletes in the Olympic 

Games of recent years, especially in the xth Olympiad at Los 
Angeles in 1932 and the xith Olympiad at Berlin in 1936. 

The writer participated in the xth and xith Olympiad 
as honoutaty head coach of the swimming team and team 
official of the Japanese delegation, and at these meets was 
asked everywhete to give some teason why the Japanese swim- 
mets wete so speedy and how Japanese athletes had so suddenly 
come to the fore. On that occasion, however, the writer had 
no ready reply ; he could only refer to the general characteristics 
of the Japanese nation or ascribe the success of the Japanese 
athletes to their rational methods of training. On a careful 
study of the question later, he has come to the conclusion 
that his reply ought to have been supplemented by some con- 
sideration of the development of sports in Japan. At the request 
of Contemporary Japan, therefore, the writer takes this opportu- 
nity to review the development of sports in this country from 
this viewpoint. 

Modern sports in Japan have a vety short history. They 
may be traced back to the forty-foutth year of the Meiji era (1911) 
when an invitation was sent by Baton Pierre de Couberttin, 
president of the International Olympic Committee, to the late 
Professor Jigoro Kanoh to dispatch a Japanese delegation to 
the Olympic Games. This invitation tesulted in the organization 
of the Japan Amateur Athletic Association, and Japan made 
its début on the international stage in 1912, when Japan sent 
a humble delegation consisting of a sptinter, a marathon tunner 
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and some officials to the vth Olympic Games at Stockholm. 
Since then, Japan has participated in the succeeding Olympiads 
with increasingly larger delegations and with gtowing credit 
obtained to her athletic development. 

In the meantime, stimulated by the Olympic Games, the 
Far Eastern Athletic Association was set up by Japan, China 
and the Philippines. Under the auspices of the association, 
the. Far Eastern Championships meet has taken place every 
second year in Japan, China and the Philippines by rotation, 
the first meet being held in 1913. This meet has contributed 
gteatly to the development of modern spotts in Japan. The 
cancellation of the vith Olympiad, scheduled for Berlin, due to 
the outbreak of the first European wat gave Japan a chance to 
make up for her bad start in modern sports, and by 1940 Japan 
might have recorded another phenomenal development in 
modern sports, had not the xmth Olympiad scheduled to be 
held in Tokyo in that year had to be abandoned by Japan owing 
to the outbreak of hostilities with China and finally have to 
be cancelled on the outbreak of another European war, after 
having been awarded to Helsingfors by the International Olympic 
Committee. Still, although a state of emergency exists in Japan, 
Pfogress continues to be made in all fields of sports, and, when 
Oppottunity offers itself, Japan will be able to demonstrate 
further progress in athletic attainments. 

Such a recital of the ptogrtess of Japan in athletics will 
not be an adequate reply, however, to the type of question 
which was put to the writer by many on his visits to the Los 
Angeles and Berlin Olympiads, for such a teview so fat has not 
touched upon the teal cause for the tapidity of development 
of modetn sports in Japan. Sports in Japan did not suddently 
Stat with the Stockholm Olympiad, 1912, nor were they created 
out of nothing. Japan had something already which could 
teadily develop into modern sports. It was possession of 
this something which enabled Japan to achieve a remarkable 
development in sports. 

It is hardly necessary to mention that sports of the modern 
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type had existed in Japan long before ae a ae 
delegation was sent to the Olympic Games of _ Pm . 
Early in the Meiji era, to be more exact, in 1870, the Govern- 
ment took the initiative in encouraging physical education 
throughout the countty, with the result that athletic ages 
and regattas began to be held in Tokyo from about 1882, while 
baseball games began to be popular. 
But this development did not represent the sole forerunner 
of modern sports in Japan. Since the foundation of the State 
more than twenty-six centuries ago Japan has always based the 
training of her youth on what were known as the martial atts, 
though different martial arts flourished in different periods. 
Following the Meiji Restoration of 1868, the Imperial Govern- 
ment was engrossed for twenty years or so with the adoption 
of Western culture and with reforms in various fields. During 
that period sports naturally lagged behind. Once modetn 
sports were introduced and gradually assimilated, however, 
they made rapid progress, thanks to the identity of the spirit 
of hushido with that of amateur sportsmanship, as well as to the 
fact that physical training of the Japanese youth in the martial 
arts had always been considered a fundamental part of education. 
They had only to acquaint themselves with the technique of 
sports in accordance with the international code. The Japanese 
youth were behind none in the speed with which they acquited 
this, and were so able to achieve a spectacular development in 
modern spotts. 

The history of physical education in modern times shows 
that physical training, emphasized by J. J. Rousseau following 
the Renaissance and the Religious Reformation, was taken up 
by J. H. Pestalozzi, J. C. F. Gutsmuths, F. L. Jahn and P. H. 
Ling and further elaborated by Dio Lewiss of the United States. 
Up to the end of the nineteenth century, however, no country 
encouraged sports systematically with the exception of Britain. 
Organized sport activities in Western countties except in Britain 
date back only to 1896, when the modern Olympic Games were 
revived by Baton Pierre de Coubertin with the ist Olympiad 
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held at Athens, just as Japan’s modern sports date from the 
Stockholm Olympiad of 1912, to which Japan sent her first 
delegation. 

Possibly modern physical training on the European contin- 
ent had earlier and closer telations with sports in Britain than 
the sports introduced by foreign instructors to Japan had. Still 
as a tough generalization it is true that Japan took up modern 
sports four Olympiads or sixteen years later than those Western 
countries which participated in the modern Olympic Games 
from the moment of theit tevival in 1896. Japan found it 
difficult to catch up with these countries by the time of the rxth 
Olympiad at Amsterdam, but she had improved so much that 
she was a close runner-up in many events at the xth and xith 
Olympiads, and is now able to make up for her sixteen ot 
twenty years’ late start. 

This progress and Proficiency in sports is, however. no 
sudden and accidental Phenomenon, but has a historical back- 
gtound. 

The change-over ftom a feudal to a modern State was 
accompanied by no break in continuity. The Meiji Restora- 
tion of 1868 was indeed accompanied by tadical changes in 
methods of physical training, but when modern sports were 


Tt was as if the sons of the ancient Spartans were taking part 
in a revival of the Olympics with no long-drawn-out ea 

_ _ While sports have made such an extraordinary development. 
in Japan, they have nonetheless a long road to travel to attain 
Maturity. ‘They are, as they have been, inextricably linked u 
with school education. Physical training and sports at choc! 
form both the centre and the typical form of physical education 


ace level has been produced by factory workers, though 
«it strong attachment to sports well Ptomises to do so in the 
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neat future. 
Japan extending as it does ftom the subtropical to the 


frigid zone, with a wide range of ee 
naturally the sports cartied on extend overt as wic 8 
The list is further entiched by the addition of ancient martia 
sa ic hich has elicited 
The spirit of the Japanese athletes w : 
favouable comments at international meets may be accounte 
for by the bushido, ot samurai ethical code, which still sutvives. 
In this connection, it is our pride that amateur sportsmanship 
still dominates sports in Japan. It is true that some baseball 
players and boxets have tecently turned professional, but 
amateur matches ate more popular than professional ones, 
which seem barely able to survive. This emphasis on the 
amateur status is due to the teachings of the samurai spitit of 
bushido, and not to a tealization of the various evils which may 
result from professionalism. The samurai spirit cortesponds 
exactly to amateurism or amateur status, as defined by the 
International Olympic Committee. This explains why the Japan 
Amateur Athletic Association which looks after the maintenance 
of the amateur status among its members has never had any 
difficult problem to solve during its thirty years of existence. 
Japan’s modern sports have their origin in the Japan Amateur 
Athletic Association, set up in 1911. National championships 
meets, including track and field and aquatic events, as well as 
tryout meetings for international meets, have been held under 
the auspices of the association. Following the steady develop- 
ment in the various athletic fields, the association has delegated 
full powers to affiliated athletic bodies which have been set up 
to look after all athletic events, including track and field and 
aquatic sports. At present, the number of such affiliated bodies 
is 24, covering athletics, swimming, soccet football, skiing, 
lawn tennis, towing, field hockey, boxing, volleyball, gymnastics, 
basketball, skating, equestrian games, rugby football, yachting, 
wrestling, shooting, fencing, golf, cycling, handball, weight 
lifting, table tennis and lawn tennis, using non-regulation balls. 
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A national body to supervise mountaineering has recently been 
organized, and preparations ate now under way for the adherence 
of the new body to the Japan Amateur Athletic Association. 
Baseball is the most popular game in Japan, attracting the 
largest number of spectators. In view, however, of the fact 
that baseball is mostly confined to students, difficulty has been 
experienced in setting up a national body to control it and 
make it eligible for membership of the Amateur Athletic As- 
sociation. Still, this will no doubt be effected eventually. 

_ Fencing, judo (iujitsu) and atchety have a long history in 
this country, forming as they do the major military arts which 
have been cultivated from time immemorial. They still form 
patt of the physical training curriculum in schools, though no 
national bodies have been formed yet to control them. 

Wrestling provides the only exception to the general 

tule that amateur contests ate more popular than professional 
ones. Students do practise wrestling, but amateur wrestlers 
cannot compate with the professionals either in popularity or 
in strength and skill. | 

The Physique Bureau of the Welfate Ministry and the 
Physical Training Bureau of the Education Ministry supervise 
physical training administration, the former for the general 
public and the latter for students and school children throughout 
the country, the Japan Amateur Athletic Association naturally 
coming under the control of the Physique Bureau of the 
Welfare Ministry. 

The event in the athletic calendar which can boast of the 
largest number of entrants and which is given special encoutrage- 
ment by the Welfare Ministty is the “ radio exercises,” in which 
more than ten million people take part every mo tning, led by 
the radio announcer and instructor. Hiking in spring and 
autumn, swimming in summer and skiing in winter also take 
Ptominent places on the calendar. 

National intetest, however, centres in the National Athletic 
Meet which is held in the Precincts of the Meiji Shrine evety 
yeat under the auspices of the Government and in honour of 
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the Emperor Meiji, builder of modern Japan. It is divided into 
the summer, autumn, and winter games, and comes to a climax 
on November 3, the birthday of the Emperor Meiji. Not only 
is every province in Japan proper, but the Japanese colonies, 
including South Saghalien, Korea, Formosa, and the mandated 
South Sea Islands ate represented in the meet, to which even 
Manchoukuo sends its delegation. Especially successful was 
last yeat’s meet, held in celebration of the 26ooth anniversary of 
the founding of the Empire, the total number of athletes 
who participated exceeding 50,000, exclusive of those taking 
part in the exhibition games. 

Further, colourful programmes are provided by champion- 
ships meets, in track and field events, aquatic events, towing, 
tennis and football, which are held at various periods during the 
year. But on account of the Sino-Japanese affair Japan’s 
athletic calendar at the moment lacks the colour of international 
meets. 

No less important a place is held in the athletic calendar 
by inter-school matches, which have contributed greatly to 
the development of sports. The semi-annual baseball games, 
held by the six-university league in Tokyo in spring and autumn 
in the stadium of the Meiji Shrine precincts, draw a ctowd of 
100,000 spectators every day during the games. The Kohshi-yén 
baseball field in Osaka is filled with almost the same number of 
Spectators every summer, when the national baseball champion- 
ship for secondary schools is staged. 

The main force in raising the international level of Japan’s 
spotts is provided by eagetly-contested inter-collegiate matches 
in track and field events, aquatic events, rowing, tugby and 
soccer football, basketball, skiing and skating, as well as the 
secondary school contests. 

Yachting, cycling, weight lifting, table tennis and non- 
regulation ball tennis are comparatively new additions to Japan’s 
sports, but they are making brisk progress. Especially temark- 
able is the development of weight lifting and table tennis. 
Two new international records for weight lifting were established 
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at the Meiji Shrine National Athletic Meet last yeat, while 
the American table tennis champion was defeated by a Japanese 
player. So-called national defence games have recently been 
organized throughout the country, these as well as national 
Symmastic meets being held under the auspices of influential 
newspapers in various patts of the country, suggesting one of 
the ditections in which Japan’s athletic activities will be con- 
ducted in the future. Gliding has also been taken up recently 
by schools and colleges under the direct control of the Educa- 
tion Ministry and has made remarkable progress. 

Last year’s athletic calendar had an extra event of importance 
in the form of an East Asiatic Athletic Meet, which was held in 
celebration of the 2600th anniversary of the founding of the 
Empire. The meet took place in Tokyo and Osaka in June, 
last year, with delegations from Japan, Manchoukuo, China, 
the Philippines and Hawaii competing in fifteen events, and 
formed the largest international meeting since the outbreak 
of the Sino-Japanese hostilities in July, 1937. H. I. H. Prince 
Chichibu, the younger brother of the Emperor, attended the 
meet as its patron and at its opening expressed the hope 
that similar athletic meetings be held from time to time, thereby 
contributing to the promotion of good neighbourly relations 
among East Asiatic nations. 


OUR JUVENILE STORIES 


By SHOGO KOIDE 


INCE ancient days many excellent children’s legends have 
S existed in Japan. They have been handed down ftom 
generation to generation from time unknown, and have teached 
the remotest corners of the island Empire. Even today they 
serve to educate the little folk of this country, and are in reality 
a valuable national literature. Among these there are the five 
world-famous stories of “ Momotato” (The Peach Boy), “Kachi- 
kachi Yama” (The Tale of a Bad Badger), “ Shitakiti Suzumé ” 
(The Tongue-cut Sparrow), “ Saru Kani Kassen ” (The Quarrel 
of the Monkey and the Crab) and « Hanasaka Jiji” (Cherry 
Blossom Grandpa). The following four tales ate also well 
known: “Kobutori Jiji” (The Old Man and the Wen), 
“ Bunbuku Chagama ” (The Dancing Tea Kettle), « Nézumi-no 
Yoméiri” (The Marriage of the Mice), and “Kuragé-no 
Tsukai” (The Messenger of the Jellyfish). 

Handed down by word of mouth, and of unknown 
authorship, they have been told at the bedside, beside the 
hearth, and on the porch of a summer evening by grandfathers 
and penskages to their little gtandchildren, and so have 
Come down to this day, naturally j i i i 
Na able Steak y y in slightly varying versions 

In “ The Quarrel of the Monkey and the Crab,” for instance 
the hero of the tale is the baby ctab, who avenges the death of 
his mother. The villain is the monkey, and the baby crab is 
aided by the bee, the chestnut and the mortar. In some 
districts, however, the chestnut is teplaced by the ege. 
Nevertheless, the part taken by either the egg or the chestnut. 
1s the same, to hide in the ashes of the hearth of the monkey’s 
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home,,and to explode and burn the monkey when he returns to 
his dwelling. In some districts a patch of cowdung for the 
monkey to slip on and fall after he tushes out of his home 
Screaming with the pain of his burn, is added to the chatacters 
of the tale. When the monkey tumbles down, the mortar falls 
on top of him and traps him. 

These folk-tales, so told from generation to generation, 
ate also subject to intentional revision to accord with the spirit 
of the times. To give one example, in the original tale of the 
monkey and the crab, the mother crab is instantly killed when 
the bad monkey throws a hard asttingent persimmon at her. 
However, according to the new version of the story told in 
pictute-books today, the mother crab is only wounded and is 
put to bed with a bandage around her head. And the bad 
monkey, trapped by the mortar, stung by the bee, and avenged 
by the baby crab, is not killed in the end but comes to the 
bedside of the mother crab and begs to be forgiven. 

Another example is the revision made in “The Tale of 
a Bad Badger.” Originally the mischievous badger, who 
tavages the fields and is finally trapped by the old man, 
cunningly deceives the old farmer, kills him, makes the old 
woman eat the broth of the old man, and shouts to her as he 
flees from the house, “ look at the bones undet the sink.” The 
modern vetsion of the tale omits the tepulsive scene, the relic 
of a more barbarous age in the eatly part of human history. 
In the original story, also, the death of the old man is avenged 
by the chivalrous rabbit, who goes out in a wooden boat and 
drowns the cruel badger, who accompanies him in a mud boat. 
Today, the tale as told in the kindergartens does not end with 
the drowning of the badger, but comes to a mote enlightening 
finish with the repentance of the badger, who is sent to a 
lonely island to begin a new life. 

The same kind of tevision can be seen in the tale of 
““Momotaro,” the most popular of all children’s folk-tales in 
Japan. This story of the Peach Boy, Sazanami Iwaya, a pioneer 
in the field of juvenile literature in Japan, developed as the 
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an ideal personality to be an example to the young 
ee an sar In this sense, the story meri is 
progressive and enterprising spirit of the Japanese a ec, a 
Momotato tepresents the youthful, vigorous, an pin: : 
marching spirit which should be created in the modern Japa 
nese boy. Thus, a good deal of stress is put in modern days 
upon the educational significance of the tale. oa. 

The spirit of righteousness and justice which impels 
Momotato to chastise and overthtow the demons of Devil’s 
Island, who are a menace to the welfare of society, is appro- 
priate to the youth of Japan and is something to be highly 
recommended. However, on the other hand, caution should be 
taken in regard to the effect upon children’s minds of the 
imperialistic and aggressive idea which is stressed in the fact 
that Momotato triumphantly returns with catt-loads of loot and 
captured goods from his expedition. With this serious fault in 
mind, one Japanese story teller created a tevised version of 
“ Momotato ” and called it  Momojito,” the Second Peach Boy. 
In this story Momojiro does not return from his expedition with 
loads of confiscated treasures, nor does he kill off the trouble- 
making devils. He subjugates them, teforms them, and 
effectively utilizes their physical strength to develop and cultivate 
the natural resources of Devil’s Island. This kind of creative 
chatacter in the modern Japanese youth is advocated by 
many. 

Such changes as these are common in children’s stories all 
over the world. Generally speaking, all such children’s folk- 
tales in any country contain such unpleasant features of human 
beings being eaten, animals killed, stepchildren being ill-treated 
and children hating one another. Criticized from the modern 
educational point of view and the ethical viewpoint, it is natural 
that such revisions ate being made. For such teasons, the 
story of the three little pigs has been changed, in Walter 
Disney’s version of the tale. ‘The big bad wolf does not fall 
ito ‘the boiling pot and get killed in the end, but he gets 
burned and runs for his life, In Japan as elsewhere these 
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modifications and changes in folk-tales, born from the hearts of 
the people and handed down for so many centuries, signify in 
most vivid fashion the educational policy and the direction in 
which the guiding spirit of the nation is focused. In such 
tevisions, we may note the cultural tendency of the Japanese 
nation. 

Let us now turn to children’s stories of a more recent 
origin, and of which there has been seen in Japan recently such 
a surprising flood that in the autumn of 1938 the Home 
Ministry was compelled to restrict the publication of vulgar 
picture-books for childten. The history of the development 
of children’s literature in Japan begins undoubtedly in the Meiji 
petiod (1868-r1911), Sazanami Iwaya being called the father of 
children’s stories in Japan. Known among little tots as “ the 
uncle of fairyland,” he devoted his whole life to the writing of 
fairy-tales and books fot children, after beginning a career as a 
writer among the literary fore-tunners of modern literature, in 
the Kén-yusha, a literary group headed by Kohyo Ozaki, one of 
Japan’s literary geniuses of the Meiji era. 

In about the middle of the Meiji era, Iwaya edited and pub- 
lished the Shohnen Sthai (Boy’s World) through the Hakubunkan 
publishing house, and at the same time published a series of 
old Japanese faity-tales and another series of world fairy-tales, 
both running into tens of volumes. He not only satisfied the 
hunger for teading of the boys and gitls of his time, but he also 
began the development of a teal juvenile literature in this 
country, lecturing on Japanese literature in Germany, constantly 
creating new fairy-tales and stories, travelling all over Japan 
telling stories to children, and spending his later years almost 
entitely in story-telling. Loved by all the children, he died in 
195 5° 

The achievements and teal metits of Mr. Twaya ate mote in 
the line of a collector, an introducer and a popularizer of juvenile 
literature in the Countty tather than as a writer of faity-tales. 
He selected the five folk-tales previously mentioned as the * five 
teptesentative tales of Japan,” and introduced the fairy-tales of 
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Grimm, Andersen and many other world-famous stoties for 
ee the Meiji period was rather the “age of fairy-tales,” 
and it was not until the Taisho era (1912-1925) that we can 
speak of the “age of juvenile literature.” This ee is the 
“Red Bird age,” the petiod of the publication of a famous 
children’s magazine called the Akai Tori (Red Bird) by Miyékichi 
Suzuki. Foremost novelists and poets contributed tales and 
nutsery rhymes; tising painters drew the pictures; and the 
music to its children’s songs were composed by young Japanese 
musicians. This magazine brought the standard of children’s 
literature to a high level, and a new artistic and educational 
movement was begun. 

Miyékichi Suzuki was the pupil of Sohséki Natsumé, a great 
man of letters of the Meiji and Taisho eras. A ptominent 
novelist, appreciated particularly for his lytic style, Mr. Suzuki 
gave up his career as a novelist and devoted the latter half of 
his life to the creation of children’s literature. His artistic and 
educational ideals and theories brought about a new literary 
movement. This is popularly called the “Red Bird Movement,” 
and took a significant patt in the development of children’s 
education during the period. 

At the time a flood of inferior teading matter for children, 
published simply for money-making purposes, was being 
pouted out. Mr. Suzuki’s Red Bird Movement was no other 
than a conscientious expurgation campaign and a counter- 
movement against the commercialization of juvenile literature. 

One of the greatest achievements in this movement is the 
guidance and encouragement of the writing of compositions 
by children. Children’s Compositions were collected from all 
over the countty (mainly in co-operation with ptimary school 
teachers) by Mr. Suzuki, who personally correctedand commented 
on them. This harmonized well with the educational system 
of “ guiding the petsonal lives of the children,” and acted as a 
great stimulus to primary school education. Children wete 
encouraged and taught to express simply and cortectly the 
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happenings of their every-day life. 

The wide influence of this movement is evident in the 
example of “Tsuzurikata Kyoshitsu ” (Composition Class), a 
collection of compositions by Masako Toyoda, a primary school 
gitl of the slums. This masterpiece of juvenile literature made 
a sensation in the literary world on its publication through the 
magazine, Akai Tori. Another example is the “'Toté Basha ” 
(Old Horse-Cart), a masterpiece of a unique type in modern 
children’s literature. This was written by Shozo Chiba, who 
was attracted by the natural expression of children in the differ- 
ent dialects used by them in theit compositions contributed to 
the Akai Tori. 

The Taisho era can also be called the « age of juvenile 
art.” A movement “ to Presenting the world of the child by 
teturning to the heart of the child ” was begun about this time 
by such prominent poets as Hakushu Kitahara and Ujyo 
Noguchi, who were tegular contributors to the Akai Tori, the 
Kodomo no Kuni (Children’s World), the Kodomo no Tomo 


o> 
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. (Children’s Friend) and other magazines. This movement was 


also supported by such well known composers and musicians 
as Koscak Yamada and Shimpei Yamanaka, and gave a great 
impulse to the development of children’s plays and dances. 

The children’s stories written in that period were also 
gteatly influenced by this « juvenile art”? movement. The 
movement had, however, its faults and drawbacks. It over- 
emphasized and exaggerated the naiveté and purity of the 
infant heart, and tended to sanctify the child. This tendency 
of looking upon a child as a little angel, developed a « sweety- 
Sweet” romanticism, and the tales for children became ab- 
solutely divorced from anything practical and realistic. The fact 
that the child is a human being seemed to be entitely ignored, 
and the tales intended for them became meaningless and 
superficial, 

Beginning with the Showa petiod (1926-) a reconsideration 
of this type of « juvenile art ” and a reaction set in against this 
silly and superficial attitude towatd the child-mind. The 
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socialistic and materialistic trend of thought which spread 
rapidly from the latter part of the Taisho era had also much to 
do with this change of tone in juvenile literature. Children’s 
tales were based on actualities and were true to life, and began 
to embody a social and progressive ideal. During the age of 
“juvenile art,” art was appreciated for art’s sake, but the new 
tendency was on the social significance of art, that it should 
present a definite purpose in life. Consequently, realism was 
the basis of children’s stories, and the plots were taken from 
everyday life. 

Previously there had been no national boundaty or con- 
ception of time in children’s tales. The stories could be ftom 
far away lands; they could be of Western children and take 
place in Western countties,—countries unknown to the little 
children of Japan. But under the influence of this new move- 
ment toward realism, the chatacters had to be clearly described, 
the place definitely stated, and the date known. Among the 
leaders of this new movement were Kusuto Makimoto and 
Daiji Kawasaki. 

Among these realistic descriptions of life there ate some 
tematkable works. One of the representative writers of juvenile 
literature is Mimei Ogawa, who for the first half of his life 
was one of the most prominent naturalist writers of the Waséda 
literary group. And Jyoji Tsubota, also noteworthy in the 
same type of children’s story, is a product of the same school 
as Mr. Ogawa. 

Although Mr. Ogawa has portrayed in his stories a true-to- 
life picture of children with the technique of a naturalist writer, a 
dreamy, fomantic atmosphere combined with humanitarian 
ideals of justice and tighteousness ate also to be noted in his 
works, Mr. Tsubota, on the other hand, has exposed most 
exquisitely and realistically the psychological world of childten 
in his short stories such as « Kodomo no Shiki” (Children’s 
Four Seasons) and “Kazé no Naka no Kodomo” (Children 
in the Wind), 

Already in the Taisho era ptofessional writets of children’s 
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stories began to appear in Japan. Many societies of such 
writers arose, among them the Children’s Story Writers’ 
Association, made up of eighty of the best and most popular 
writers of the time. This association compiled an annual 
collection of the best children’s stories of the yeat, 15 volumes 
being published. 

However, the realism of these true-to-life stories was 
ovetdone, and the consequence was that these became mere 
sketches of children’s daily life, and few of them had even the 
realistic touches and sincerity of the compositions written by 
children themselves. One of the reasons for this was the fact 
that the length of children’s stories was limited to suit the 
magazines in which they appeared. Reading matter for children 
under the age of seven was limited to two pages, and for 
ptimary school children to four pages. This limit in length 
was the cause of their becoming mere dry sketches, and children 
turned from them to vulgar cartoons, adventure stories, and 
detective stories. 

Again a reaction set in. Realism gave place to fairy-tales, 
romantic and humorous tales, and untealistic stories. And this © 
is mote or less the state of juvenile literature in Japan today. 
Prominent in this new romantic movement are Kenjito Tsuka- 
hara, the author of “ Yoinioi no Machi ” (Town of Sweet Scent), 
and Yoshio Mochizuki, the writer of “ Himawari no Saku Iyé” 
(House where the Sunflowers Bloom). 

The China affair also had its influence on the culture 
of this country. A strong nationalistic consciousness developed 
with a revival and a reconsideration of the traditional cultute of 
Japan. Naturally juvenile literature was influenced by this 
tising national consciousness, and stories based on current 
national events began to appear. Simultaneously, there was 
a tevival of interest in the classics and efforts to “ teappreciate ” 
the national mythology, folk-tales and historical episodes. And 
naturally stories with backgrounds of China, Manchuria and the 
South Seas began to be popular. 

Coinciding with this tendency, the Home Ministry and the 
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Ministry. of Education have been making efforts to promote 
and diffuse wholesome treading matter for children. The 
Ministry of Education has established the system of recommend- 
ing a particular book or story for its educational, ethical or 
informative value, and this system is doing much to encoutage 
the wholesome development of children’s literature in line with 
the national policy. Thus, a new page in the history of juvenile 
literature in Japan has begun, and within the next five or ten 
yeats great advances ate to be expected. 

Among Japan’s most popular children’s story writers of 
today, brief mention may be made of a few others. First 
should be mentioned Tohson Shimazaki, a poet and one of 
Japan’s greatest men of letters, who is still today writing 
unpretentious but remarkably characteristic stories for children. 
Kohsuké Hamada is a professional story wtiter, well known and 
loved by the children for his smooth and rhythmical style. 
The romantic and poetic works of Kanji Miyazawa ate ap- 
pteciated and highly admired even by adults. Asahiko Sakai was 
known for his pure and simple representations of tural pictures 
of life in the Kiso mountains and villages. Nobuo Ishimori 
has written of Manchuria, and Yukio Tsuchiya has introduced 
in his stories the life of the people living on the Malay Peninsula. 


Among women writers, Chiyo Kitagawa and Toshiko Takéuchi 
are most popular. 
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STALIN COMES ON THE STAGE 


Toward the end of 1939 the Pravda published a brief history of 
Stalin to commemorate his sixtieth birthday and bestowed upon him 
the title—“ Today’s Lenin.” Some time ago Molotov expressed his 
desite to be relieved of the chairmanship of the Council of People’s 
Commissars of the U. S. S. R. which he had been holding concurrently 
with the post of Foreign Commissar. As a result, the executive mem- 
bers of the Supreme Council at a confetence on May 6 this year decided 
to transfer that office, equivalent to Premiership, to Stalin. His as- 
sumption of the chairmanship of the Council of People’s Commissars, 
the highest executive and administrative organ of the Soviet Union, 
in addition to the retention of the post of secretary-general of the Com- 
munist Party marks a new epoch in the politics of Russia, since it has 
established his absolute dictatorship and has expedited the formation 
of a new system in the country with him as its pivot. 

It is well known that the Communist Party has been directly guid- 
ing the politics of the Union, and now that the organization has virtually 
turned into Stalin’s own party it is obvious that he has become the sole 
dictator of the country. In the past he outwardly remained in the back- 
gtound of Soviet politics as sectetary-general of the party and yet he 
managed to convey to the world that he was the supreme person in the 
affairs of the State. That he had actually been at the helm of the govern- 
ment for a long time can be understood from the fact that the conclu- 
sion of the Japanese-Soviet Neutrality Treaty was readily decided when 
Foreign Minister Matsuoka interviewed him during his recent European 
tour. Stalin had never before ptominently figured in the Soviet 
Union’s official structure, except when he was temporarily holding the 
office of the Commissar of Workers and Peasants’ Inspection. On the 
death of Lenin, the chairmanship of the Council of People’s Commis- 
sats passed to Rykov and then to Molotov. In the meantime Stalin 
had been devoting himself exclusively to the upbringing of the Com- 
munist Party with a view to securing its ultimate control, and, to achieve 
that end, he had been working for several years to establish a state 
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socialism, He was, however, opposed by secret political enemies, 
Occupying responsible positions in the party, the Government and the 
military. When his righthand man, Sergei Kirov, secretary-general of 
the Leningrad Communist Party, was murdered in 1933, he began a 
Sweeping purge unprecedented in scale throughout the country, result- 
ing in an amazing series of treason trials and executions lasting from 
August, 1936, to 1938. Zinoviev, Kamenev and five othets wete ac- 
cused of forming terrorist groups to assassinate Stalin and seven other 
leaders. Another batch of nine men were simultaneously charged with 
being members of the underground Trotskyite-Zinovievite organiza- 
tion, and as such, having participated in the plot to assassinate seven 
officials marked to receive the same fate as Kirov. All the sixteen 
accused were linked, directly or indirectly, with the activities of Trotsky 
and the Nazi secret police, and they were also found to have planned a 
return to capitalistic system under a model of Fascist dictatorship. A 
public trial was convened on August 19, 1936, before the Military Col- 
legium of the Union Supreme Court and all but two accused pleaded 
guilty to the charges. Within five days of the trial the prisonets were 
found guilty and sentenced to be shot. Twenty-four hours after the 
pronouncement of the verdict it was reported that the executions had 
been carried out. Trotsky and his son, who had previously fled abroad, 
wete declared “ convicted by the evidence,” subjecting them to im- 
mediate arrest if ever discovered on Soviet soil. 


Another sensational trial was conducted in January, 1937, in which 


established his supteme dictatorship in the Soviet Union, When the 


Ean of an early displacement of Molotoy as chairman of t 
of People’s Commissars were cutrent; but Stalin made n 
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emerge from his behind-the-scene activities. A subsequent serious 
change in the international situation caused him to publicly appear on 
the stage of Soviet politics. 

In this connection it may be recalled that when Europe became 
restless following the assumption of power by the Nazis in Germany 
in 1933, America recognized the Soviet Government and resumed 
diplomatic relations by sending Bullitt to Moscow as the first American 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union in 1934. And when the Ambassador 
was received by him in the Kremlin, Stalin stepped into prominence in 
the conduct of Russia’s external relations. Thereafter he successively 
received Robert Anthony Eden, a special envoy of Britain, French 
Foreign Minister Laval and Czechoslovak Foreign Minister Benes 
when they visited the Soviet, and later the famous American journalist 
Howard with whom he discussed international situation. Since the 
conclusion of the German-Soviet Non-Aggrtession Treaty in August, 
1939, he has been consistently taking part in all important diplomatic 
transactions of his country. The swiftly changing international con- 
ditions and the need for constructing national defence system have 
necessitated the importance of recognizing him as absolute leader of 
the Communist Party and the Soviet Union. His assumption of the 
de facto Premiership is of great significance, for he has been placed in a 
position to carry on the administration of the country solely in accord- 
ance with his own ideas. It was natural on the part of Molotov to 
vacate office in favour of Stalin against whom he had no chance to 
defend his policies, firstly, because of the immense national popularity 
of Stalin, and secondly, because of the decidedly unchallengeable posi- 
tion enjoyed by him in shaping diplomatic policies. 

Prior to Molotovy’s tesignation the necessity of co-ordinated 
control over the various commissariats, originally 20 in number and 
later increased to 42, was urgently felt, and, as a result, in April last an 
Economic Council was created for the purpose of controlling and con- 
solidating the 21 commissatiats responsible for national defence into 
six departments, namely, (1) Metallurgical and Chemical, (2) Machine 
Manufacturing, (3) National Defence Industrial, (4) Fuel and Electric, 
(5) General Consumable Goods and (6) Agricultural Produce Storing. 
A\nd as it became necessary to have some one supervise these consolidat- 
ed departments in order to make them function effectively, the eleva- 
tion of Stalin to Premiership was hailed as an accomplished fact. 

The extraordinary importance of these departments can well be 
noticed from the fact that before the completion of the current Third 
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Five-Year Plan the Moscow Government has already decided to launch 
a Fifteen-Year Plan. On the other hand, the Soviet Government’s 
desire that Molotov should assist Stalin is reflected in the appointment 
of the former Premier as chairman of the Economic Council and vice- 
chaitman of the Council of People’s Commissars. It is unlikely that 
the internal and external policies of the Soviet will undergo a drastic 
change within a short time, but indications are that new nationa|! 
policies will possibly be formulated gradually. 

A teview of the Soviet Government’s external policy tends to 
show that Russia has been consistently pursuing a non-involvement 
policy or a neutral policy, and that such a policy is based not on the 
definition of neutrality as laid down in international law, but on the 
administration’s own tealistic interpretation of neutrality under which 
it justifies the occupation of Estonia, Lithuania, Latvia, Bessarabia 
and Northern Bukovina after annexing the eastern part of Finland by 
force. Yet its present external policy has a semblance of neutrality, 
although the continued pursuance of such an attitude cannot be vouch- 
safed. In spite of the continuance of active diplomatic warfare, it 


to the Balkan affairs, the war threatened to sptead to the Black Sea, 
the Soviet’s Only outlet to the Mediterranean, Moscow immediately 
tecast its diplomatic policy which had previously been of a hasty nature 
enabling it to fish in troubled waters, In this case, however, it viewed 
the course of the war subjectively and began to carefully re-formulate 
its attitude toward the warring nations, 
_ The following data showing the general drift of Moscow’s diploma- 
tic policy since January this year reveal the trend of policy toward 
cimany as well as the country’s determination to Stay out of the 


First, (a) Economic agreement. Three German-Soviet agree- 
ments wete concluded on January to, 1941. As a result of the signing 
of a treaty of commerce between the tw. i i i 


manufacturing industry, petroleum prod 
till August 1, 1942. 


(b) Frontier delimitation agreement. This provided for a delimi- 


tation of the frontiers betw. i 
een the Soviet’s ne . : 
Balkans and Lithuania, W Possessions in the 
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(c) Inhabitant exchange agreement. It was arranged under this 
pact that Germans residing in the three Baltic states and the Soviet 
people and the citizens of the Baltic countries remaining in German- 
occupied Poland be inter-migrated to Germany and the Soviet Union. 

Second, the Russian Government made the following statement 
through the Tass Agency concerning the infiltation of German forces 
into Bulgaria: “‘ The Soviet Government has not received information 
either from the German Government or from the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment about the alleged advance of German forces into Bulgarian ter- 
titory ; so it ought to be known that the Soviet Government has had 
nothing to do with German advances, nor has it ever approved of them.” 

Third, the conclusion of a tentative Japanese-Soviet fishery agree- 
ment (January 21). 

Fourth, the opening of negotiations tegarding a Japanese-Soviet 
commerce treaty (February 17). 

Fifth, the conclusion of a Soviet-Swiss trade agreement (February 
24). This pact stipulates that the Soviet Union shall export cerium, 
timber, cotton and agricultural produce to Switzerland and import 
from the latter country dynamos, turbines, boilers and electric machines. 

Sixth, the signing of a Soviet-Rumanian commerce treaty (February 
26). Under this agreement Soviet Russia is permitted to export pig- 
iron and cotton to Rumania and import gasoline from the latter. 

Seventh, the Soviet Union announced her dissatisfaction regarding 
Bulgaria’s adherence to the Tripartite Treaty and the lattet’s agree- 
ment in permitting German forces to move into Bulgarian soil (March 
3). Russia’s displeasure was announced by the Tass Agency in the 
following manner: “The Soviet Union cannot concur with the 
Bulgarian Government’s view on the correct estimation of the situation 
the latter has faced in the present incident, inasmuch as the lattet’s 
pfesent attitude is likely to cause a further spread of the war rather than 
establish peace in the Balkans, eventually involving Bulgaria in it 
whether she likes it or not. The Soviet Government, recognizing 
the maintenance of peace as an apptopriate policy, wishes to remain 
faithful to it and cannot support the present attitude of Bulgaria. The 
Soviet Government patticularly issues this statement in view of the 
fact that various Bulgarian newspapers are disseminating unfounded 


‘rumours.”’ 


Eighth, the Soviet Union’s entrance into diplomatic relations 
with Thailand (March 12). 
Ninth, reaffirmation of the Soviet-Turkish amity and non-ageres- 
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sion pact concluded in 1925 (March 24). A joint communique issued 
by both nations in this connection says: ‘“‘ Some foreign newspapers 
report that in the event of war spreading to Turkey, the Soviet Union 
will attack Turkey taking advantage of the difficulties the Turkish 
Government will possible face in that case. In view of these reports 
the Soviet Government has intimated to the Turkish Government 
that this kind of information never represents the stand the Soviet 
Government is taking, and that, in the event Turkey is attacked 
by a foreign country and compelled to take up arms for the defence 
of her territory, she may count on the Soviet Government’s perfect 
understanding of the actual situation and its rigid maintenance of 
neutrality on the basis of the amity and non-agegression pact existing be- 
tween the two countries. The reply received by the Soviet Government 
from the Turkish Government mentions that the Turkish Government 
herewith expresses to the Soviet Government its deepest appreciation 
of the advice from the latter, and at the same time wishes to make it 
clear that in the event of a similar mishap befalling the Soviet Union, 
the latter may likewise expect Turkey’s perfect understanding of the 
actual situation and tigid maintenance of neutrality.” 

Tenth, the conclusion of a Soviet-Yugoslav amity and non-ageres- 
sion treaty (April 5). This treaty may be regarded as a bold anti-Ger- 
man gesture on the part of the Soviet Union, since it was concluded 
between the latter and the anti-German Cabinet established in Yugoslavia 
by means of a coup a’ état after Yugoslavia’s adherence to the Tripartite 
Treaty at the end of March. But when Yugoslavia capitulated to 
Germany within two weeks of the commencement of the war, Soviet 
diplomacy manifested its opportunism and the Soviet Government, 
declaring that it could not recognize Yugoslavia as an independent 
country, requested the latter to close down her Legation in Moscow: 

Eleventh, a protest was lodged by the Soviet against the advance 
of Hungarian forces into Yugoslavia (April 12). In this case the Soviet 
Government made the following statement through the Tass Agency : 

The Soviet Government cannot approve the advance of Hungarian 
pang ar wi Vga en of Hee 
cluded with the latter onl e Go ee 

: : y tout months ago, has made a very unfavour- 
able impression on the Soviet Government.” 

Twelfth, the conclusion of a Japanese-Soviet neutrality treaty 
es 13). The Soviet Government announced its decision to prohibit 
the passage of war supplies through its territories, the items affected 
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being weapons, ammunition, aircraft and parts and accessories thereof, 
machines and tools for use in the manufacture of aircraft, explosives, 
violent poisons, various articles of military equipment and other 
materials specified in the customs regulations as under import ban. 
As no explanation was attached to the announcement, the attitude of 
the Soviet Union should be regarded as strange, particularly when the 
Siberian railway is the only communication link between Europe and 
Asia. Certain circles are of the opinion that the step is designed to 
halt the dispatch of war materials that may be transported to Turkey 
from Sweden through the Soviet territory. 

Thirteenth, the Foreign Commissariat of the Soviet Union an- 
nounced to the envoys in Moscow of Yugoslavia, Belgium and Norway 
its intention to have their respective legations closed on the ground 
that these thtee countries had ceased to be independent states (May 9). 
As this is the first diplomatic step taken by the Soviet Government 
since Stalin’s assumption of the de facto Premiership, speculations 
are current in Britain and America, some presuming it to be an intto- 
ductory step toward possible joint Russo-German manoeuvres. 

Fourteenth, the initiation of diplomatic relations between the 
Soviet Union and Iraq (May 11). 

Because the Soviet Union is frantically striving to establish a 
high-geared national defence, her neutrality cannot obscure her policy 
of increasing the armed might of the nation. That is why, though 
she is keeping away from the war, she is busy speeding up her military 
preparedness. The chief objects of the edicts issued in quick succes- 
sion last year were to strengthen the Red Army and to provide ef- 
fective measutes to inctease national economic power and the ef- 
ficiency of the labour system; consequently, she increased the daily 
factory-working hours from seven to eight hours a day and weekly 
working days from six to seven days ; she also initiated plans for the 
reformation of national labour reserves and the shifting of industrial 
works for experts and labourers. 

Since the beginning of this year a considerable increase in the 
various budget appropriations has been decided with a view to financ- 
ing the projected Fifteen-Year Plan announced at the eighteenth 
conference of the representative of the communist patties held in 
February, and various relevant measures have already been enforced. 
At the same time a thoroughgoing shake-up of the nerve-centre of 
the military is being carried out, probably to tighten Stalin’s grip 
over the military clique. 
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Fifteenth, the issuance of an edict calling for an increase in the 
production of the important agricultural products in Ukraine (January 
14). This decree encourages the farmers to increase production under 
a compensation system. 

Sixteenth, another edict was issued concerning plans for increas- 
ing the production of daily necessities (January 14). 

Seventeenth, a new department or Commissariat was established 
for the preservation of peace in the country (February 3). 

Eighteenth, the holding of the eighteenth conference of the 
representatives of the communist parties (February 15). At this 
conference Malenkov, secretary of the All Union Central Committee, 
emphasized the necessity of concentrating the activities of the parties 
on manufacturing and transportation industries. 

Nineteenth, Voznesensky, chairman of the State Planning Com- 
mission, explained the plans for the expansion of the Soviet Union’s 
economic activities as follows: “The present imperialistic war is a 
wat of motive-power machines from the standpoints of industrial 
technique and economy. These machines require highly advanced 
techniques and immense quantities of petroleum and non-metallic 
ingredients. The Soviet Union, realizing this, is strenuously en- 
deavouring to establish her national economy on a solid foundation 
and replenish the national power. She is also planning to materially 
imptove every independent section of national economy during the 
current year. It is expected that her production of machines for 
use in the manufacturing industry this year will increase in value by 
103,600,000,000 roubles, or 2 3-5 pet cent., compared with last year, and 
het production of consumables by 58,400,000,000 toubles, or 9 per 
cent. Her agticulture-improving programme for the current year is 


Twentieth, changes effected in the Personnel of the executive staff 
of the All Union Communist Party (February 21), 


nov, Anzelovitch, 


Likhachoy and Melkhloy, former foreign, forestry, machine manu- 
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failure to perform their duties as members of the committee. ‘Those 
elements which were found not moving with the progress of time were 
also ejected. 

Twenty-first, the adoption of a Fifteen-Year Economic Plan (Feb- 
tuary 22). The Central Committee of the Communist Party and the 
Council of People’s Commissars instructed the State Planning Commis- 
sion to draw up a fifteen-year general economic plan aiming at surpassing 
the principal capitalistic countries in the world in the per capita produc- 
tion of pig-iron, steel, fuel, electric power, machines, consumable 
materials and other articles. The plan was decided to be put into 
Practice immediately after the termination of the Third Five-Year 
Plan in 1942. Therefore, it is significant, for it reveals that the three 
plans have failed to bring the annual Outputs of the afore-mentioned 
products on a par with those of the capitalistic countries. 

Twenty-second, the State’s budget for 1941 was increased (Feb- 
tuaty 25). Zverev, Finance Commissar, opened the Eighth Supreme 
Council by reporting the budget estimates for the current year. The 
total revenue was estimated at 116,000,000,000 roubles and expenditure 
at 215,400,000,000 roubles, indicating an increase of approximately 
38,000,000,000 roubles in revenue and 35,400,000,000 roubles in 
expenditure over last year’s figures. The estimated defence expenditure 
was earmarked at 70,900,000,000 roubles as against the defence ex- 
penditure of 57;000,000,000 in the ptevious year, reflecting the Soviet 
Union’s firm determination to strengthen her national defence by all 
means, 

Twenty-third, the issuance of instructions for the tectifying of 
defects in various types of conveyances (Match 1), The Party’s Central 
Committee strictly instructed the Transportation Commissariat .to 
improve communication facilities as suggested by Malenkov at the 
eighteenth conference in ordet to solidify national economy. 

Twenty-fourth, the creation of a Rubber Industry Commissatiat 
(March 29), 


—Zen-ichiro Watanabe (The Toyo, June, 1941)! 


1 Zen-ichito Watanabé is a Staff member of the Russian section of the Tokyo 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun, 
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HOW TO VIEW HISTORY AND THE WORLD 


If one is to admit that the past, the present and the future form 
an indivisible eternal continuity, there should occut no disparity 
between the manner in which the past is surveyed and in the manner 
which the present world is viewed. Out old historians seem in to 
have shared this opinion. The author of the Nihon Kobki says in 
the preface of the book: “‘ We historians must enable the posterity to 
reflect on the present in the same way as we approach the conttibu- 
tions of the past generations.” The Zoku Nibonki, a supplementary 
volume of the Nibonki, also mentions that “we must leave lessons 
for the coming generations as a far-sighted scheme.” 

The contemporary historians maintain that the history of a nation 
traces back the path of progress and development of that country in 
otder to reveal the operation of the law of nature, as well as to indicate 
the best course to be taken by the future generations. Our ancient 
and modern historians seem to be in complete agreement with each 
other on this particular point. Let me now venture my opinion as 
to how our history and the present events in our country should be 
treated. 

I am not opposed to the general view that our history records 
the process of development of the Japanese spirit up to its present 
stage. Assuming that the growth of all creatures is due to the power 
of life or vitality in them, it is only natural that we should seek our 
power of life in the Japanese spirit and trace back the track it has 
trodden in its progressional advancement. A careful scrutiny of our 
history discloses that the Japanese spirit has not been introduced 
from abroad and that its initial growth was assured at the time of the 
foundation of the State. 

Some over-enthusiastic persons, however, in order to clarify the 
concept of the so-called chohkoku seishin, ot the spirit underlying the 
foundation of our country, argue that there are a number of inconsisten- 
cies and unacceptable accounts in our 2600-year old history which 
needs revision. The more drastic among them insist on the deletion 
or modification of such historical facts as the profound faith in Bud- 
dhism of the Emperor Shomu, the wats of the Hoghén and Heiji eras, 
the revolt of Takauji Ashikaga, the Kohtoku incident of the Meiji era 
and even the miscarriage of the plot of the communist party in our 
country. If our history wete to be recast as advocated by these people, 
it would undoubtedly become something quite analogous to the 
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Kami Shibai—Papet Theatre—or to The Life of Taiko (Hidéyoshi Toyo- 
tomi), a story book written by Eiji Yoshikawa, depicting all the charac- 
ters in it as embodiments of nobleness and virtue. Therefore, these un- 
fortunate phenomena should be ignored as trifling obstacles in the 
way of our national development. 

It is true that history should give accurate information of national 
vicissitudes. The author of the Nihon Kohki further says in his preface 
that “this book never conceals even the slightest stain on the national 
honour, and at the same time, never omits even the smallest nation 
glory.” 

Every remarkable political reform or revolution in any country 
has been motivated by certain noble ideals or actual or tealistic neces- 
sities envisaging a change in the conditions with a view to maintain- 
ing national life. An ideal which lacks an actual or realistic element 
is impotent. In surveying a historical incident, we must examine 
the ideal underlying it as well as the actual requirements which pre- 
cipitated it. 

Take the French Revolution as an instance. The French nation’s 
aspitation for freedom and equality of human tights was the ideal 
that led to the transformation of the vety complexion of the country. 
The immediate and actual requirement in that regard was the national 
urge for emancipation from tyranny and Oppression. Materialistic 
historians will invariably ignore the idealistic factor in this case, and 
will concentrate on material elements as corroborated by actual require- 
ments, while the reverse will be the diagnosis of some other historians 
of idealistic temperament, and thus both materialistic and idealistic 
historians will give inaccurate interpretations. 

__ If the ideal is ignored, it will be impossible to follow the opera- 
tion of the natural law governing the sequence of events. Similarly, 
should the actual circumstances be neglected, an intimate depiction of 
any fact will be impracticable. We must, therefore, look at a fact in 
its tight perspective ; that is, we should not permit ourselves to be 
influenced by other factots, political, economic or social; in other 
words, we must exercise to the fullest extent our power of inference 
and feasoning, without allowing it to be dependent on any social 
force. A history written by a person lacking this type of rational 
courage cannot be regarded as a history in the true sense of the word, 
It should be considered as a mere story book. 

Cases have occurred whete historians have purposely chronicled 

facts in a distorted manner with the object of reinforcing the frames of 
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the realistic policies of the ruling classes. The Honcho T’sugan, written 
by Razan Hayashi, a noted historian of the Tokugawa Shogunal period, 
is an example. Hakuséki Arai, another famous historian of the same 
time generally supposed to be a scholar coutageous enough to tecord 
right as right and wrong as wrong, is criticized by some of the present- 
day writers of history as lacking in independent outlook of the world, 
that his knowledge of historical philosophy was extremely limited and 
that he was a willing consummator of feudal historiology. The 
Dokushi Yoron and the Hankanfu, two histories written by him, are 
considered as mouthpieces of military administration. 

Since the introduction of the science of history in out country 
after the Meiji Restoration, a tendency has developed among our 
intellectuals to view our history from a different angle. They are 
trying to solve all historical riddles by closely following the course of 
natural law governing them, and so they are deducing causes from the 
results instead of attributing the growth of our history to divine will 
or to the virtues of the Ruler. 

Everyone is aware of the rapid strides which have been made 
in the study and writing of history since the Restoration, and yet it 
is noticeable that historians of that petiod placed particular stress in 
extolling the virtues of the bourgeoisie, their exponents being the late 
Yukichi Fukuzawa and Ukichi Taguchi. As a result, there occurred 
a close relationship between the spirit of the time and the flow or drift 
of our history. And when democracy came to be generally advocated 
and popular power began to assert itself, both politics and history 
became influenced by those factors on whose spiritual foundation our 
constitutional government came to be established. 

After the last World War our nation, influenced by the world- 
wide spirit of democracy and peace-mindedness, expressed its approval 
of the Naval Limitation Treaty and welcomed the Nine-Powet Pact, 
thereby allowing itself to be fetteted. Again when the nation’s 
economic embatrassment became acute following the world economic 
ctisis after the same war, the attention of the nation was immediately 
focussed on the economic system of the country, and as an offshoot, 


a revolutionary movement sponsored by Bolshevism began to take 
place. 
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our history objectively and try to profit by the Suggestions received 
therefrom. Our victories over China and Russia in the Meiji era 
were the outcomes of our adoption of historical suggestions. Con- 
sequently, it is necessary that whenever an event of importance occurs 
we must teflect on it to find out whether it is a natural result of a previous 
event or a mere accident. 

—Ikujiro Watanabé (The Kaizo, June, 1941) 


OUR PROVINCIAL CULTURE AND 
MANCHOUKUO SETTLERS 


One of the most important questions now before Japan is the 
establishment of a provincial culture as a pteparatory step toward the 
realization of a unified national culture. At the ptesent moment cultural 
conditions in our agrarian districts are not ideal. If they are left 
unimproved, technical improvement in our agriculture and the solu- 
tion of diverse attendant problems will be retarded. While the urban 
centres have been blessed culturally a great deal, the rural areas have 
so far been rather unfortunate in that regard. It is said that there 
ate still some villages, though very small, where thete is no physician, 
and when a villager is taken ill a doctor has to be sent for from the 
next village situated at a distance of five or six miles. It is common 
knowledge that there are still a great many people in our country who 
have not yet seen an elevator. 

It is a matter for congratulation that the ptefectural authorities and 
the Government have become conscious of the necessity of rectifying 
this drawback even at this late date. Asa tesult, efforts are being made 
by them to encourage the promotion of local atts and other cultura] 
institutions peculiar to agrarian localities. ‘The Ministry of Education, 
which bears the greatest responsibility for the establishment of the 
so-called provincial culture, has frequently stressed the necessity of 
creating permanent facilities for public recreation and amusement in 
every rural area and has occasionally encouraged traditional pastimes, 
such as, the bon dance, folksongs etc. In patronizing them the Ministry 
has repeatedly pointed out the importance of reorganizing the life of 
tural communities, with the consequence that villagers have often given 
their unconditional support to the suggestions of the authorities on 
whom they rely for their betterment, having no direct means to make 


1 Ikujiro Watanabé, D. Ltt., was formerly proffessor at Tokyo Imperial University. 
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their desire known constructively to the administration. But pro- 
vincial culture must be national in character—something that would 


have greater significance and potentiality than local arts. 94 
A German scientist who has travelled part of our rural district 


says : 
i isited are equipped with 
_ The Japanese primary schools I have visite . 
inne doplianees three or four times larger than the equipment 
possessed by a primary school in Germany, and yet I have noted with 
surprise that the daily life of the Japanese farmers has not yet scienti- 
fically changed in the least. 


That this state of affairs is bound to have anything but salutary 
effects upon the rural communities of the country, is only clear. Not 
only that, but the effects are far more disastrous inagrarian communities 
which have gone out of the country and established themselves abroad. 
Manchoukuo is a good instance. There the Japanese settlers, who have 
been naturally drawn out of rural districts of the country, have very little 
of culture and what they may perchance possess is quite local and 
diverse and, therefore, not natural at all. This has hindered the proper 
development of the settlements and also striking up a harmonious 
adjustment between them and other races dwelling there. During my 
recent tour of Manchoukuo a native told me: 


I think the Japanese settlers will make serious blunders sooner of 
later. They do not study the native language even to one-tenth of the 
extent to which we study your language, and, as a consequence, they 
have often trouble with some of us solely because of their limited 
knowledge of our language. I dare say, the Japanese dress is not 
healthy in our country where winter is far more severe than in Japan. 


It is, therefore, imperative that the Japanese colony in Manchoukuo 
should be reorganized materially and spiritually. I have found in- 
dividualism still prevailing throughout the country. Most of the 
settlers are anxious to start ptivate enterprises, that is, to run farms on 
their own accounts. This is, however, impossible for a petson who 
has no knowledge of the necessary agricultural technique and of the 
dairy farming industry in Hokkaido, and further, who is not ina posi- 
tion to use any adequate means of conveyance and a considerable 
amount of native labour power. Moreover, it is necessary for such a 
Prospective independent enterpriser to undettake as a side line timber- 
felling and some other manufacturing business. It is in some measure 
a matter for gratification that the farming technique now under ap- 
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plication in Hokkaido has been introduced in Manchoukuo, though 
the acquisition of an adequate quantity of required materials and ex- 
perts remains yet to be solved. Note should be taken of the fact that 
every branch of the agricultural industry in that country is being run 
on a much larger scale than in Hokkaido. 

Our settlers in Manchoukuo must change their mode of daily life 
to a large extent. It has been found that the mompei— Japanese skirt- 
trouser for women—invariably worn by the brides of the young Japa- 
nese settlers does not afford complete protection against the continental 
winter and, therefore, it should not be used during the cold season. I 
have even heard that the wearing of it has caused abortions. I have 
personally noticed in Harbin many Japanese women, with children 
strapped on their backs and scantily protected against cold, doing their 
shoppings. In fact, a Japanese lady dressed in kimono with a muffler 
round her neck is a familiar sight in Manchoukuo. I have also been 
informed that when a Hitler Jugend unit visited Harbin about twenty 
boys of the Harbin Kaitaku Giyutai—the Harbin Corps of Japanese 
Volunteer Colonists—sank down from anemia during a demonstration, 
It is, therefore, not beneficial to exercise sheer Nipponism ignoring 
the cultivation of science. 

It seems to me that most of the Japanese settlers are leading a 
monotonous and tasteless life. Neither enthusiasm for the art of 
flower arrangement, nor inclination to play samisen ot koto ate noticeable 
in their homes. As a contrast, I was profoundly impressed by the 
manner in which the White Russian settlers were enjoying their daily 
life. They never forget to read the works of their classical authors, 
such as Gogol, Dostoevsky, Chehof and Tolstoy, and they play 
mandolin or violin after the end of day’s hard work in the fields. The 
walls of their houses are adorned with pictures and icons. They bake 
bread from the wheat produced in their own farms, eat the flesh of the 
games bagged by them and occasionally hold tea patties to break the 
dullness of life. In short, they always endeavour to control the Great 
Nature gradually without overstraining themselves. I made these 
observations when I visited the homes of some White Russian farmers 
in Turbet in Outer Mongolia, in Hengtaohotze in Eastern Manchuria 
and in Anta in Northern Manchuria. 

During my recent tour I was deeply impressed by the continued 
maintenance of harmony between the mode of living and culture among 
the natives ; whereas it was not so in the case of the Japanese settlers, 
I believe that the only way to build up a brilliant Japanese culture on 
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i is to improve our provincial culture and see that all our 
sib eear ait to Ae anh ate highly cultured. This is a great 
task requiring the hearty and intelligent co-operation of the Govern- 

ivate individuals. 
meg ee Lanie important that the Japanese colony should be Pro- 
vided with various cultural facilities, such as library, service training 
place, hospital, dramatic company, day nursery, school expense aid 
fund, production planning committee, etc. The dispatching of cir- 
culating libraries, travelling clinics and cheap news films alone would 
not be of sufficient benefit. Due efforts should be made to make known 
to the settlers that the Government is determined to catty out a defi- 
nite programme for their all-round improvement. In this connection 
the activities of the Tuntze Settlement sponsored by the Manshu 
Teikoku Kyowakai should be regarded as object lessons. It is also 
essential that the supervisor of every settlement should devote himself 
to his duties instead of entirely depending on the support of the 
Government. When a dramatic performance is to be staged, a piece 
of high educational value or of enlightening merit should be selected. 
Last but not the least, fostering of public spirit among the settlers 
should never be forgotten. 

—Shighénao Ohtaki (The Chuo Koron, June, 1941)1 


1 Shighénao Ohtaki is one of the rising critics on culture and a contributor to 
Tokyo’s magazines, 
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Mirrsu No Karwa (THREE CONVERSATIONS). By KENzO 
TAKAYANAGHI. The Bungei Shunjusha, Tokyo. Dp. 308. 1.70 yen. 


“This book is a collection of the author’s experiences and 
impressions during his several tours of Europe and America on various 
missions just before the outbreak of the present world disturbance,” 
he explains in his preface. « Though it contains stray thoughts having 
no bearings on the current world situation, the work has been destined 
as a whole to become a pictute of conditions in America, Britain, 
Germany, Belgium, the Netherlands and France on the eve of the 
present world upheaval.” 

Kenzo Takayanaghi for long has been director of the Japan 
Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations and is well familiar with 
the trend of international events. His large circle of intelligent friends 
abroad, his versatility and his penetrating insight make this a book 
of absorbing interest. When he attended a conference at Yosemite, 
California, he reached the poetic conclusion that New York’s 
Skyscrapers must have been inspited by sequoia trees towering 
Over Yosemite Valley. When he observed the near-frantic bustle of 
Wall Street, he ctiticized New York financiers as having inherited the 
mercenary nature of the Dutch merchants who first settled there. On 
the other hand, he considered the munificence of American millionaires 
as an indication of a common trait among the native Indians. 
When he saw a statue of Jeanne d’Arc at Rouen he speculated that 
Chancellor Adolf Hitler must have something in common with the 
great French heroine and that in failure he might behave as she did. 

Discoursing on coffee, the author says, ‘I am reminded that Pope 
Once said that coffee makes statesmen wise. I wonder, if the Chinese 
drank coffee freely instead of using opium, Japanese-Chinese relations 
would have taken the unfortunate turn that they have.” 

During a stay in San Francisco, the author became acquainted 
with a dealer in rate books. Finding an old deed of land-title transfer 
made out in England in the seventeenth century, he induced the dealer to 
contribute the piece to the Tokyo Imperial University Library. When 
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isi ongfellow’s home, the author was shown special courtesies 
i. Lured poet’s grandson and heir. Looking through the house, 
he was deeply touched to find a Japanese chest of drawers that had 
been purchased by the poet’s nephew, Charles, during his visit to Japan 
in 1865, as a present for his uncle. 

Mr. Takayanaghi greatly admires the city of Honolulu and tegtets 
a recent tendency among Americans to hold their international 
conferences on the mainland rather than in Honolulu. Internationa] 
discussions, he says, especially those designed to promote understand- 
ing between Orientals and Occidentals, should be held in some place 
like Honolulu, where people of different races get along harmoniously. 

The account of his experiences and impressions in Europe affords 
interesting data for those concerned with international affairs, offering 
a graphic description of an atmosphere of general restlessness on 
the eve of the European war. He says that when he met the British 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, Malcolm MacDonald, the latter told 
him, “ The Palestine question has turned my hairs grey. I have con- 
ceived a good idea for its solution. It is to give Palestine to Herr 
Hitler as an outlet for the Jews.” 

He relates that on November 12, 1939, Professor J. Rahder of 
Leiden University, Holland, wrote to him offering to donate 549 books 
on philosophy to Tokyo Imperial University in order to save them 
from possible destruction in air raids. The offer was accepted. 

The title of the book, Three Conversations, refers to chats the 
author had with certain American university president, political 
scientists, and economists when he was in their country in 1939. The 
following dialogue is an excerpt : 


“The isolationists in America are generally understood in Japan to 
be those seeking to curb American interference in the affairs of East 


Asia, and the Japanese expect a great deal of them. What is the back- 
ground of isolationism ? ” 


the Philippines.” 


“T’ve heard certain American scholars say that America practices 
non-intervention in Europe, the Monroe Doctrine in the Americas and 
co-operation * in the Orient as the basic Principles of her diplomacy.” 
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flaging imperialism ? < Co-operation’ is another term for intervention. 
The annexation of the Philippines was a clear manifestation of territorial 
expansionism, and the open-door policy America is urging for China 
is a sort of intervention in China’s affairs, although it sounds something 
like ‘ fair play ’.” 

“From what quarters do the isolationists teceive their support ?” 

“Probably from the army and the navy, the munitions manufactur- 
ets, those manufacturers who need Protective tariffs, those seeking 
foreign markets for their products and financiers looking for foreign 
investments,” 


“What policy would you recommend for your country ? ” 

“ Tsolationism,” 

“Tam surprised you are an isolationist.” ' 

“Well, my isolationism is quite different from the so-called isola- 
tionism. It’s a great mistake to think that any policy suitable for America 
would be suitable for Japan also. The world consists of many nations 
of different historical backgrounds, different forms of government and 
different kinds of thought. Each of these different existences has its 
own raison d’étre. To attempt to unify them by a single principle could 
only be inspired by megalomania and would lead to war.” 


Certainly it is very strange to hear Americans themselves assett- 
ing that imperialism is the essence of isolationism, and yet their 
remarks are full of suggestions. 

At the end of the book, the author presents the contents of a 
vety sound and convincing speech given by an American of a humanist 
and internationalist turn on “ My Impressions of East Asia.” 

The Japanese reading public should be gtateful for this opportu- 
nity to hear from a man like Mr. Takayanaghi of his first-hand ex- 
petiences abroad. 


Nippon Koxumin SerKatsu No ELATrAtsu (DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE LIFE OF THE JAPANESE Nation). By Guinzo Ucurp. 
The Sohghtnsha, Tokyo. pp. 203. 1. 30 yen, 


This book consists of a seties of lectures by the late Dr. Ghinzo 


almost untried in Japan, most of our historians having been engrossed 
in detailed age-by-age accounts with little heed for the ideological 
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currents that lay behind some of the most important events. This 
practice has led to not a few differences of opinion of facts and has 
precluded an accurate grasp of the sequence of events. Happily, 
general interest in our national history has been intensified tecently 
and reaffirmation of the Japanese spirit has become a matter of wide- 
spread debate throughout the academic world. But as yet there have 
been no convincing explanations of the development of the Japanese 
spirit, a failure which may be attributed to ignorance of methodology 
on the part of our historians. a 

The intrinsic value of this book is two-fold. Firstly, it stimulates 
the growth of the science of history, which heretofore has remained 
almost embryonic. Secondly, it enlightens the reader socially and 
culturally at a time when there is a great demand for a systematic 
general account of historical facts. The reviewer’s characterization of 
the book may not be precisely what the author intended, but he ap- 
pears to have made these lectures in the hope that eventually their 
value would be recognized and they would be published in book form 
for the edification of other historians. There are two definite purposes 
manifest in the book: 

(1) Explanation of the teal position, scientific necessity and 
practical need of the so-called kokushi sohron, or general study of 
national history. 

The author’s emphasis of the merits of his method is obvious in 
eighteen pages of introductory remarks, which clearly reflect the 
shameful neglect of the general drift of modern sciences in Europe and 
America. The author was far in advance of the general run of 
scholars in his field. 

(2) To show how the author has applied methodology to the 
study of our history and the results he obtained, 


Writing of the importance of a general survey of history, the 
author says : 


My plan is to study the general aspects of our history as a prelimi- 
nary toa thorough-going age-by-age study. The reverse of this process 
1s a case of putting the cart before the horse. The result of this pre- 
liminary work often tallies with the conclusions teached by the other 


i : ; essary first to examine 
it roughly and then Investigate the details, finally recapitulating the 


suffice ; it is essential that we view events in any age from an angle dif- 
ferent from that observed in the age-by- 
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cerned, at the same time studying various questions affecting the whole. 
Thus the “ sobron”” has its own concerns and problems. 


This statement of his view of our history, which forms the main 

theme of the book, may appear novel, as it has been based on the 
application of methodology, but it is featured by sound and logical 
judgement of cause and effect in history. The author traces the origin 
of the Japanese spirit that runs through our history to Shintoism, for 
which he also has an original explanation. Shintoism, he says, is a 
harmonious blend of realism and Spiritualism (seishin shygi), which in 
development has been affected more ot less by outside factors, such as 
climate, politics, economy, foreign ideas, but not to the extent of 
losing its essence. Finally it has come to constitute the core of our 
history. ; 
On the surface, this view may appear the same as the popular con- 
ception of the spirit underlying our history, but it is dynamic, whereas 
the latter is static. For example, whereas some authorities attribute 
Our national genius and capacity for absorbing Western culture to 
climatic conditions, natural features and geographical characteristics, the 
author argues that any people of a different temperament inhabiting 
this country would have made vastly different spiritual development. 
The failure of alien cultures to affect or modify our unique national 
spirit also is ascribed to our racial temperament as it has been fostered 
by Shintoism. 

The author likewise differs diametrically with other scholars in his 
view of the various crises through which our country has passed, such 
as the Mongol invasion, Dohkyo’s attempt to usurp the Throne, etc. 
Although most historians consider the three centuries of seclusion 
imposed by the Tokugawa Shogunate to have been an irreparable error, 
ascribing the intact maintenance of our own form of culture during all 
that time to pure chance, Dr. Uchida contends that it was Shintoism 
and nothing else that prompted Japan to take to a seclusionist policy 
in order to put its national affairs in order. He rejects the popular notion 
that providential help enabled the country to sutvive a number of 
crises. 

Nor does this author resort to mystery to explain Shintoism. His 
conception of kami, or god, in Shintoism is as a symbol of a powerful 
and well balanced human factor. He moreover maintains that clean- 
liness rather than ancestor-worship is the pith of Shintoism, and that 
this faith has Ovetpowered rather than succumbed to the force of alien 
ideas, as may be seen from the limited influence now wielded by Con- 
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fucianism, Buddhism and Christianity as well as Western ideas in Japan, 
Shintoism, in a sense, has played the réle of white corpuscles in the 
human blood-stream, overcoming or nullifying extraneous and harmful 


germs. 


Hosokawa Garasutéa Fujin (MaAp4AmM Hosoxaw4-Gar- 
LACIA) (Drama). By Dr. HermAaNN Heuvers. The Catholic 


Press. pp. 199. 0.80 yen. 


Madam Hosokawa Gallacia is an outstanding figure in the history 
of religious martyrdom in Japan, because of her unflagging Christian 
faith and the brave but tragic manner in which her life ended to up- 
hold her wifely virtue. She has been tespected as a model Japanese 
woman ever since her death in the fifth year of the Keicho era (1600). 
But it is regrettable that many of the Japanese accounts of her life 
extoll her merely as the devoted wife of a samurai, ovetlooking the 
noble ardour of her Christian faith, because of either an aversion to 
Christianity or a lack of proper understanding on the part of the 
writers. In fact, few Japanese understand either her spirit or the true 
account of how she died. It is highly fortunate, therefore, that Dr. 
Hermann Heuvers, former president of Jochi University, has dramatiz- 
ed her life factually in this book. He has made no use of various 
legends that have sprung up about her in this country but has gone 
straight to written records, including the Meskoh Shuroku now owned 
by the present Marquis Hosokawa, a descendant of Tadaoki Hosokawa, 
the heroine’s husband, and letters and reports of Catholic missionaries 
working in Japan during Madam Gallacia’s time. ‘The author also has 
paid frequent visits to Mitono, where she was held in confinement for 
some time. 

The Honno-ji incident, in which the Shogun, Nobunaga Oda, 
was killed by Madam Gallacia’s father, cast a grave shadow over her life. 
It may be said to have been the turning point at which her destiny 
took a sharp downward course. Until then she had led quite a happy 
life as wife of an influential feudal lord, but following the death of her 
father in a battle with Hidéyoshi Toyotomi at Yamazaki she was held 
at Mitono for two years. She suffered deep spiritual agony during 
this time, and her attempt to recover some peace of mind through the 
study of Zen Buddhism was of no avail. She was mortified by the 
consciousness of being a rebel’s daughter, According to Dr. Heuvers 
she developed a philosophy of her own based on the conviction that 
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the torment of human hearts. This naturally did nothing to ease her 
conscience, and it was only when she embraced the Christian faith that 
she escaped from her spiritual haze. 

The author expresses no surprise that such mental stress should 
make a cynic of a woman only twenty years old. His own experiences 
in Europe after the last Great War gave him a deep sympathy and 
interest in Madam Gallacia, leading to the book under review. 

The play is in four acts with nine scenes, starting with her confine- 
ment at Mitono and concluding with a chorus in eulogy. In the first 
scene Madam Gallacia is shown gazing with great emotion at a lotus 
flower in full bloom, apparently taking a happy hint from this thing of 
beauty that waits through the darkness for the light to be shed upon 
it before blossoming fully. 

In the second act she has been transferred to the new family 
tesidence of the Hosokawas at Osaka and it depicts the way in which 
she came to seek Christ’s salvation. Her husband had told her about 
learning of Christianity from Ukon Takayama, a devout Christian lord. 
She felt that here was a ray of light in the great darkness that enveloped 
her and subsequently visited the local Christian church. 

The third act depicts other episodes of her residence in Osaka at 
the time Hidéyoshi issued his edict banning the Christian religion and 
exiling Ukon Takayama. Madam Gallacia’s baptism and her husband’s 
fury thereat are shown, as well as her willingness to die for what she 
held the truth. 

The manner of Madam Gallacia’s death is shown in the fourth act. 
The Toyotomi forces were about to fight a life-or-death battle at 
Sékigahara against the Tokugawa forces and Madam Gallacia’s husband 
was away from Osaka fighting on the Tokugawa side against Kagé- 
katsu Uyésugi, a Toyotomi ally. Mitsunari Ishida, Toyotomi’s com- 
mandet-in-chief, was trying to win the support of all the influential 
feudal chieftains he could and he planned to get Madam Gallacia to 
Osaka Castle to hold her as hostage for her husband’s conduct. But 
Madam Gallacia became aware of his plan and refused to respond to his 
summons. When he sent troops to her residence to remove her by 
force, she resolved to save her honour by ending her life. Following 
an earlier suggestion by her husband, she had one of her retainers, 
Shohsai Ogasawara, stab her to death, thus upholding her wifely 
chastity as well as her Christian faith. 

Among the Japanese stories of her death is one that says she first 
killed her two children and then had herself stabbed to death in order 
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to maintain her wifely virtue, despite the Christian mandate against 
suicide. Dr. Heuvers denies that she killed her children, although the 
Menkoh Shuroku says, “ Gallacia had one son and one daughter. She 
killed both of them before she put an end to her own life. Jf was 
very wrong of her to take their lives.” 

Dr. Heuvers says she sent her children away in company of a 
maid before she died. He refers to the following passage from the 
same book: 


Gallacia had sent for Shohsai Ogasawara to have him assist her in 
killing herself. Presently the latter arrived with a naghinata (something 
like a halberd), led by an old maid-servant. Thereupon she set about 
tolling up her hair, but Shohsai told her, “ That’s needless.” Then she 
bared her bosom, and Shohsai, still standing outside the doorway, said, 
“It’s not proper that I should enter your room. Please come a little 
neater to me.” Accordingly she shoved herself over to the shikii (door- 
sill) and sat properly with perfect composure. Then Shohsai brandished 
the naghinata and stabbed her through the breast. 


The author also recounts another version which says : 


Gallacia stabbed herself in the breast with a dagger and Shohsai cut 
off her head with a naghinata from across the shikij ok ie 


Thus it is now established that Gallacia did not die altogether by 
her own hand. 


toward the end of her days. 


An outstanding characteristic of thi 
which is depicted th ei 
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May 2t Early solution of the 
problem of meeting the shortage of 
materials needed for constructing 
the greater East Asia co-prosperity 
sphere looms large after the Scientific 
Inquiry Commission, headed by 
Premier Prince Fumimaro Konoye, 
adopts the reports of its special com- 
mittees which had inquired into the 
question of what is to be done by 
science to cope with the shortage. 

Virginia. Gayda, editor of 
Giornale d'Italia, Rome, emphasizes 
editorially that ratification in Tokyo 
of the Soviet-Japanese neutrality 
treaty reflects an identical Japanese 
and Italian desire to not extend the 
scope of international hostilities in- 
volving either nation. 

May 22 The Uchida, Kondo and 
Ikawa units of the Japanese naval 
ait force this afternoon fiercely bomb 
the Chinese military bases in 
Lanchow, Kansu Province, Sienyang, 
Shansi Province, and Liangshan, 
Szechwan Province, despite a sandy 
windstorm raging in these districts. 
They all return to their bases safely 
after dealing a serious blow to the 
enemy. 

It was a splendid moment in 
the lives of the great host of Japanese 
youths and gitls who acquire the 
knowledge that every subject of the 
Empire is expected to have by at- 
tending the young people’s schools 
at night after their work at factories, 
mines and farms is over, when their 
representatives, 36,000 strong, shout- 
ed enthusiastic banzai for His Majesty 


the Emperor in the plaza fronting 
the Imperial Palace this morning, 
after they had been inspected by the 
Sovereign and the girls, 5,000 in 
number, had sung in chorus a song 
Praising the virtue of the Ruler, 
composed for the occasion. 

May 23 The Japan-Netherlands 
East Indies economic negotiations 
are now in a most important phase, 
Deputy Spokesman Yasushi Ishii of 
the Board of Information says at his 
interview with foreign news cor- 


‘tespondents. Questioned regarding 


Ambassador Kumataro Honda’s 
proposals for carrying out Japan’s 
China policy, Ishii says the Japanese 
Government is in accord with his 
views. 

A nation-wide 23-day (June 16- 
July 7) “cleanup ” of factories and 
plants is decided on at today’s Cabinet 
meeting. This means the collection 
of junk metal for eventual use by 
national defense industries. 

With the United States swiftly 
headed toward full war partnership 
with Britain, Representative Samuel 
A. Weiss, Democrat of Pennsylvania, 
today introduces a four-way move 
to stop exports of petroleum products 
to Japan, the Pacific member of the 
Axis accord, according to a Washing- 
ton dispatch. 

The appeal of a retired lieutenant 
of the British Navy, Vincent Peters, 
49, to the Japanese Supreme Court, 
is rejected, and his five-year sentence 
for infringement of the Military 
Secrets Protection Law is confirmed. 
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The appealed case has been examined 
for some time by Judge Yuzaburo 
Uno of the Supreme Court. Lieu- 
tenant Peters is alleged to have been 
engaged in espionage in Japan since 
around July, 1938. 

May 24 American citizens of 
Japanese parentage who are resident 
in Japan will not lose their American 
citizenship because of their residence 
in Japan, G. A. Makinson, Consul- 
General of the United States in 
Tokyo, declares. Those who remain 
in Japan will find in the interpretation 
of the Nationality Act of 1940, which 
was passed by Congress, from the 
State Department a clear case by 
which they may freely remain in 
Japan, providing that they have 
not entered the Japanese armed 
forces, taken a position in the Japa- 
nese Government for which only 
Japanese citizens are eligible, or have 
not expatriated themselves in other 
ways as notified in the interpreta- 
tion of the law as announced by the 
Consulate-General, 

May 26 Itsingkiaoand Yuantanpu, 

respectively located some 36 miles 
east and some 23 miles northeast 
of Anking, Anhwei Province, are 
strongly bombed by a Japanese 
naval air squadron, Important 
enemy military establishments are 
blasted. 
_ May 27 Addressing representa- 
tives of newspapers and news 
agencies, Premier Prince Fumimaro 
Konoye stresses the importance of 
their service to the State as public 
Organizations, 

A summary of the plan (effective 
Sept. I, 1941) for establishment of 4 
new scientific and technological] 


gy in Japan, to make Japan inde en- 
acai ey European and Anan 
science and technology. : 

The 36th anniversary of the Battle 
of the Japan Sea, in which the 


Russian Baltic Fleet was annihilated: 


by the Japanese Navy in the Russo- 
Japanese War, is celebrated 
throughout the Empire, Navy 
Minister Admiral Koshiro Oikawa 
and Captain Hidéo Hiraidé, chief 
of the Navy Press Section of the 
Imperial Headquarters, tradiorate 
through JOAK to the nation, 

The treaty of amity and friendship 
between Japan and Iran is formally 
established with exchange of tatifica- 
tions at Teheran. The pact, of 
four articles, was signed October 
18,1939. The exchange was made 
between Hikotaro Ichikawa, Japa- 
nese Minister to Iran, and D., Js 
Ameri, acting Foreign Minister Of 
Iran, at the Foreign Office at Teheran, 

May 28 Constantin Smetanin, 
Soviet Ambassador to Japan, en- 
tertains at his residence Foreign 
Minister Yosuké Matsuoka and 
War Minister Lieut.-General Tojo 
at lunch today, for an informal 
social gathering. 

May 29 Trade negotiations be- 
tween Japan and the Netherlands 
East Indies have struck a snag with 
little hope for a break in the deadlock. 
It was on December 28 last year that 
Kenkichi Yoshizawa arrived at 
Batavia as Japan’s special envoy to 
Continue trade negotiations with the 
N. E. I. Government, which wete 
interrupted by the return home of 
the then Commerce and Industry 
Minister Ichizo Kobayashi, who had 
conducted negotiations up to that 
time, 

Foreign Minister Yosuké Matsu- 
Oka, at a press conference this 
afternoon, Says that he does not 
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cate to comment on President 
Roosevelt’s fireside chat, nor does 
he see any necessity to do so. 

May 30 Foreign Minister Yosuké 
Matsuoka states that the Tripartite 
Pact constitutes the immutable basis 
of Japan’s foreign policy and that he 
can hardly believe that the American 
authotities entertain misunderstand- 
ing reports of some American news- 
papers that Japan is becoming 
indifferent toward the pact. IF there 
is any misunderstanding of this sort, 
he continues, it is an absurd miscon- 
ception and if such erroneous views 
ate cutrent in the United States, 
they must be due to misleading 
rumours spread wilfully. 

In view of increasing difficulties 
experienced by exchange banks in 
connection with yen-sterling ex- 
change transactions, the Finance 
Ministry decides to invoke the For- 
cign Exchange Loss Compensation 
System, under which the State bears 
losses incurred by Japanese forcign 
exchange banks in connection with 
foreign exchange in terms of the 
pound sterling and other currencies 
linked with the British cuttency. 

Japanese mopping-up operations 
against remnants of the Chungking 
forces along the upper Chin River, 
Shansi Province, continue. The 
number of Chungking forces surten- 
dering to the Japanese is increasing. 
About 1,500 of the enemy, including 
several officers, surrender to the 
Japanese. Up to today, the number 
of Chinese surrendering to the Japa- 
nese forces in the above zone has 
reached about 20,000. 

May 31 Owing to shortage of ex- 
port bottoms, Philippine and United 
States traders have secured official 
American sanction to utilize Japa- 
nese ships for transporting a part of 
the remaining approximately 100,000 


tons of sugar consigned to the United 
States. 

The United States State Depart- 
ment denies the United States has 
concluded an agreement with Chung- 
king whereby American aviators will 
be permitted to enlist with Chinese 
armed forces as pilots. 

A group of Christian workers in 
Tokyo have sent out notices request- 
ing all Tokyo Americans to join in 
signing a cablegram to John Flynn, 
Chairman of the Keep America Out 
of War Committee, meeting in Wash- 
ington, D.C., from May 30 to June 1 
under the auspices of the National 
Council for the Prevention of War, 
and several other organizations. The 
cable reads : Oppose America entet- 
ing war approve referendum urge 
America promote conference for just 
peace and equitable world order. 

The trade and payment agreements 
between Germany and Manchoukuo 
are renewed with the signing by 
representatives of the two countries 
of an accord extending the terms 
of conventions upon their expiration, 
today at Hsinking. 

June xr All Japanese residents in 
Baghdad are safe, according to an 
official telegram from the Japanese 
Legation in that city to the Foreign 
Office. 

Japanese naval bombers heavily 
bomb Chungking, China’s wartime 
capital, for the fifth time since the 
beginning of this year. 

June 2 The Japanese mopping-up 
campaign against Chungking rem- 
nants along the upper Chin River, 
southern Shansi, continues. 

June 3° The question of stepping 
up the production of iton, steel and 
coal, discussed by the Cabinet today, 
results in a decision to create a com. 
mission of inquiry under Lieutenant- 
General Teiichi Suzuki, President of 
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the Cabinet Planning Board. 

Trapped by the Japanese in the 
Vicinity of the Tatung-Puchow Rail- 
way line in Shansi, the remnants of the 
Chinese 93rd and 98th Armies from 
the Chin River are on the point of 
being annihilated. ; 

The suspension bridge spanning 
the Pehpan River is intensively 
bombed by Japanese naval flying 
corps. A fleet of Chinese military 
trucks near the doomed bridge is 
blasted in the bombing raid. 

June 4 Casualties inflicted on the 
enemy in the Chungyuan war opera- 
tions in south Shansi and north 
Honan since early in May are heavier 
than those the enemy suffered at the 
hands of the Japanese Army in the 
Battle of Hsuchow, in 1938, accord- 
ing to the Army Information Depart- 
ment of the Imperial Headquarters. 
Upward of 25,000 prisoners are 
taken, while 50,000 bodies are left 
behind. The booty taken in the cam- 
paign by the Japanese Army includes 
150 field guns and trench mor- 
tars, 470 machine-guns, 11,000 rifles, 
and 600,000 rounds of ammunition. 
The Japanese casualties are 554 
officers and men killed. 

Admiral Kichisaburo Nomura, 
Japanese Ambassador to Washing- 
ton, in his first public speech since 
his arrival there on February 11, 
expresses his belief that despite 
difficulties in Japanese-American te- 
lations there is “no reason to lose 
faith in the ability to work out a 
peaceful solution.” His address is 
delivered in New York ata party 
held under the auspices of the Japa- 
nese Chamber of Commerce. The 
dinner is attended by more than 800 
leading Americans and Japanese, 
Prominent Americans include Admi- 
tal William Pratt, former Chief of 
Naval Operations, and John Zellers, 


chairman of the New York Board of 
Trade. 

Jue 5 German Ambassador Ey. 
gen Ott sees Director Tamao Saka- 
moto of the Eurasia Bureau of the 
Foreign Office. Italian Ambassador 
Mario Indelli makes a 30-minute 
exchange of views with Foreign Min- 
ister Yosuké Matsuoka and United 
States Ambassador Joseph C. Grew 
confers with Mr. Matsuoka for an 
hour. The nature of those conver- 
sations is not disclosed. 

The Japan Tourist Bureau, or 
Nippon Ryoko Kyokai in Japanese, 
will be renamed Toa Ryoko Sha, or 
East Asia Travellers’ Agency. 

Haruhiko Nishi, Minister to Mos- 
cow under Ambassador Yoshitsugu 
Tatékawa, returns to Tokyo. 

Foreign Minister Yosuké Matsuoka 
makes a speech before 250 principals 
of National Schools, on spiritual 
training. 

Kenkichi Yoshizawa, chief Japa- 
nese delegate to the Japan-Nether- 
lands East Indies trade parley, and 
HJ. van Mook, N.E.I. Director of 
Economic Affairs, are scheduled to 
hold their third talk tomorrow. 

Prime Minister William L. Macken- 
zie King today tells the House of 
Commons at Ottawa that Canada is 
allowing certain shipments of wheat 
from Vancouver to Japan because 
the shipments were ordered before 
ee ‘permit regulations became 
effective. 

June 6 Kenkichi Yoshizawa, chief 
Japanese delegate to the Japan- 
Netherlands East Indies trade con- 
ference in Batavia, expresses dissatis- 
faction with the attitude of the Dutch 
side to Japan’s Proposals as revealed 
at today’s session. 

Japanese naval aircraft conducted 
their seventh raid on Chungking, 
since the start of the current year, 
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and their first night raid. 

June 7 The Japanese Government 
has decided to recognize Croatia, 
newly founded kingdom in the Bal- 
kans, and notification to that effect 
is sent by Foreign Minister Yosuké 
Matsuoka to the Croatian Govern- 
ment today. 

Seventy-two valuable books of 
first editions, the complete works of 
Sir Walter Scott, will be given to 
Tokyo Imperial University Library, 
by Dr. John Shaw Young, National 
Broadcasting Company commenta- 
tor, who arrived in Tokyo early this 
month. 

June 8 The Foreign Office begins 
sctutiny of the long-awaited reply by 
the Netherlands Indies Government 
to Japan in regard to the current 
economic negotiations between the 
two countries. 

Despite heavy anti-aircraft fire, 
Japanese naval planes today success- 
fully attack the bridge on the Chung- 
king - Kweiyang - Kunming Road 
actoss the Pehpan River. 

June 9 The appointment of Gen- 
eral Kenji Doihara, member of 
the Supreme War Council, as 
Inspector-General of Military Avia- 
tion, is announced by the War Office. 
Lieutenant-General Tomoyuki Ya- 
mashita, retiring Inspector-General, 
is appointed member of the Supreme 
Military Council. 

A joint conference of representa- 
tives of Ministries concerned deliber- 
ates on what attitude should be 
adopted toward the reply of the East 
Indies to Japan’s economic ptoposals, 
the complete text of which atrived 
at the Foreign Office on June 7 

June 10 Commenting on the 
Netherlands East Indies’ reply to the 
Japanese proposals at the Batavia 
conference, Deputy Spokesman Ya- 
sushi Ishii of the Board of Informa- 


tion says when interviewed by for- 
eign news correspondents: “I can 
only say that the last reply of the 
Netherlands Hast Indies is very 
unsatisfactory. However, it is now 
under very careful consideration 
here.” 

To attend on Soviet Ambassador 
Constantin Smetanin, who is seri- 
ously ill, three Russian doctors, in- 
cluding two professors of the Haba- 
tovsk Medical College, arrive at 
Hanéda airport by special plane 
through the good offices of the Japa- 
nese Foreign Office. 

Creation of a central organ for co- 
ordination of the work of various 
ofganizations interested in the devel- 
opment of Greater East Asia is de- 
cided on by the Cabinet. Tentatively 
called Dai-Nippon East Asia League, 
it will be brought into being 
July 7. 

An important step to mobilize the 
nation’s womanhood to carry out the 
national policy of constructing the 
Greater East Asia Co-prosperity 
Sphere is taken when the Cabinet 
today approved amalgamation of all 
women’s organizations. Included are 
the three principal organizations, 
Women’s Patriotic Association, 
Women’s National Defence Associa- 
tion, and Federation of Women’s 
Association. 

June rz Agriculture and Forest- 
ty Vice-Minister Hiroya Ino today is 
installed as Agriculture and Forestry 
Minister, succeeding Tadaatsu Ishi- 
guro, resigned due to illness, at the 
Imperial Palace. 

A memorial service for the late J. 
W.T. Mason, famous American ex- 
ponent of Shintoism, who died in 
New York May 13, is held at Gaku- 
shi Kaikan. Eulogies from distin- 
guished persons, including Foreign 
Minister Yosuké Matsuoka are read. 
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A luncheon followed, at which 
speeches reminiscent of the deceased 
are made, About Ioo persons attend. 

In appreciation of their meritori- 
ous services in promoting cordial 
relations between Japan and Ger- 
many by collaboration in tourist 
enterprises, His Majesty the Emper- 
or is pleased to grant the following 
decorations: to Hermann Esser, 
Propaganda Vice-Minister of Ger- 
many, First Class Order of the Sacred 
Treasure; Hans Gerdt Winter, Di- 
rector of Central Tourist Bureau of 
German State Railways, Third Class 
Order of the Rising Sun with Middle 
Cordon; Georg Ehmich, chief of 
foreign section of the same bureau, 
Fourth Class Order of the Sacred 
Treasure; Yoern Leo, representative 
in Japan of the German State Rail- 
ways, Fifth Class Order of the Rising 
Sun. 

June r2 A communiqué concerning 
the successful conclusion of the 
Japan-Soviet trade Negotiations by 
the Japanese Government through 
the Board of Information Says: ‘*Ne- 
gotiations under way between Japa- 
nese Ambassador Yoshitsugu Taté- 
kawa and Soviet Foreign Trade Com- 
missar AI. Mikoyan in Moscow since 
February 17 ona Japan-Soviet com- 
mercial pact and a pact concerning 
trade and payment have made favour- 
able headway, as a result of a mutual 
spirit of compromise, and the Japa- 
nese Government has gone through 
necessaty procedure for drafting the 
two pacts.” 

_Establishment of the nation’s mu- 
Nitions industry on a firmer basis and 
self-sufficiency in war supplies in 
Pteparation against an economic 
blockade of this Country is stressed 
by War Minister Hidéki Tojo at the 
first day’s session of the conference of 
directors of the Army’s technical 


institutions, at the Wat Office. 

The Japanese Government closed 
its Embassy in Paris on June 10 and 
removed it to Vichy. Since his arri- 
valin France, Ambassador Sotomatsu 
Kato has been staying in Vichy. The 
Japanese Government also decided 
to open a consulate in Macao, 

June 13 The press section of the 
Japanese fleet in China waters re- 
leases a weekly review of naval ac- 
tivities during the 10 days beginning 
June 1, during which the Japanese 
naval air force raided various enemy 
airfields to cripple the enemy’s air 
strength, while continuing relentless 
bombing of Chungking to destroy 
the military establishments there. In 
the attacks on the aitfields, naval 
fliers brought down nine enemy 
planes. 

June rq President Wang Ching- 
wei of the National Government of 
China and President of its Executive 
Yuan, sails from Shanghai by the 
Yawata Maru for Japan today, to 
teturn thanks for the goodwill 
shown by this country toward China 
since the founding of the new régime 
and to discuss with Japanese authori- 
ties co-operation between Japan and 
China, according to the Board of 
Information. His party consists of 
Some Io persons, including Chou 
Pu-hai, Vice-President of the Exec- 
utive Yuan and concurrently Finance 
Minister, Hsu Liang, Foreign Minis- 
oe Lin Pai-sheng, Publicity Minis- 

er, 

June 1S_ Tokyo is enthusiastically 
awaiting President Wang Ching-wei 
of the National Government of 
China, scheduled to arrive in Kobe 


Chief Executive is to Stay part of the 
time while in Tokyo has been pro- 
perly renovated, 
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ENTRY OF JAPANESE IMMIGRANTS INTO BRAZIL; ANNOUNCE- 
MENT BY THE FOREIGN OFFICE, JUNE 1, 1941 


As the issuance of entrance visas for about four hundred Japanese 
immigrants to Brazil, who were due to leave Kobe by the Montevideo Mary 


negotiations failed to be concluded in time to enable the immigrants to leave 
and the Montevideo Maru left Kobe without them, on May 26. 

The Japanese Government have continued the negotiations for a 
Satisfactory settlement of the question through Ambassador Ishii, who has 
teported to the Foreign Office to the effect that, as a result of his conference 
with President Vargas on May 29, a sanction has been given for the granting 
of visas for the said four hundred Japanese, and that the Brazilian Govern. 
ment has, on May 31, sent telegraphic instructions to its consul at Kobe. 


TRADE PACT BETWEEN JAPAN AND THE SOVIET UNION 


(2) Announcement by the Board of Information, June 12, 1 94I 
For the purpose of concluding an Agreement concerning Commercial 
Relations between Japan and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and 
an Agreement concerning Exchange of Goods and Payments between Japan 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, conversations have taken 


the Japanese Ambassador, and A. I, Mikoyan, the People’s Commissar for 
Foreign Trade. Owing to the conciliatory spirit on both sides, the negotia- 
tions had a favourable Progress, and on June 11, the necessaty steps were 
taken for fixing upon the texts of the two Agreements. 


(2) A Gist of the Pact; Communiqué by the Board of 
Information, June I2, 1941 
Negotiations which have been under way between Japanese Ambas- 
sador Tatékawa and Soviet Trade Commissar Mikoyan in Moscow since 
February 17, 1941, on a Japan-Soviet commercial pact and a pact concern- 
ing their trade and payment have made favourable headway, as a result of 
a mutual spirit of compromise, and the Japanese Government has gone 
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through necessary procedures for the drafting of the two pacts. 

The Japan-Soviet commercial pact will be valid for five years after its 
enforcement and will continue to be valid automatically, unless either of 
the two contracting parties makes a proposal for abrogation. _The pact 
involves items connected with export and import duties, restrictions on 
export and import, ships and cargo, customs procedures, tonnage dues, 
harbour dues, pilot fees and others, all of which will be given the most. 
favoured-nation treatment. —_ 

The trade and payment pact will be valid for one year and, if either of 
the contracting parties does not propose abrogation, it will be valid 
automatically for another one-year period. It includes an agreement that 
export and import totals be made equal. Exports for one year consist of 
raw silk, cocoons, machines, instruments, camphor oil, general merchandise 
and others totalling 30,000,000 in all. Imports for the same period will 
be petroleum products, manganese ore, platinum, fertilizer, and general 
merchandise of the same value. Payments will be made on the yen basis 


in principle. 


CROATIA JOINS THE THREE-POWER PACT ; ANNOUNCEMENT BY 
THE BOARD OF INFORMATION, JUNE 15, I94I 


Croatia, recently recognized by the Japanese Government, having decided 
to participate in the Three-Power Pact, concluded among Japan, Germany 
and Italy, a protocol concerning her participation was signed at Venice, on 
June 15, by the plenipotentiaries tepresenting the three Powers and by the 
Croatian plenipotentiary. 

The contents of the protocol are similar to those of the protocols signed 
at the time of the Participation of Hungary and others, 


-_— 


THE DEMARCATION OF THE FRONTIER BETWEEN MANCHOUKUO 
AND OUTER MONGOLIA; ANNOUNCEMENT By THE BOARD 
OF INFORMATION, JUNE 16, 1941 


Although the work for demarcation of the frontier between Manchoukuo 
and Outer M i 
with rope Maletow eae it had met technical difficulties unfore- 
Seen by both parties; and the approach of severe wi i 
winter | 
but to suspend the work. openers 
_ However, having decided to continue the work with the coming of 
Spring, the Fepresentatives of Manchoukuo and Outer Mongolia have met 
in conference at Chita since May 28, and succeeded in eliminating com- 
See yaar paces. technical difficulties. Both parties therefore 
€cided to begin the work of i i : : 
ca g demarcation of the frontier on and from June 
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THE JAPANESE-NETHERLANDS EAST-INDIES NEGOTIATIONS 


(1) Announcement by the Board of Information, June 18, 1941 


The recent developments sutrounding the Netherlands East-Indies 
have rendered difficult a smooth progress of the negotiations between Japan 
and the Netherlands East-Indies which have been conducted at Batavia 
since September of last year. As the result, the Japanese Government, 
deeming such contents as are embodied in the reply of June 6 from the Nether- 
lands Delegation unsatisfactory to be specially made into an international] 
agreement at this time, havedecided to discontinue the negotiations and 
ordered Kenkichi Yoshizawa, our special Envoy, to return to Japan. 


(2) Statement of Yasushi Ishii of the Board of Information, June 18, 19 4I 


As early as in November, 1939, the Japanese Government proposed to 
the Netherlands Government to Open economic negotiations between Japan 
and Netherlands East-Indies. Havng received the latter’s acceptance of 
our proposal in principle we informally showed them the outline of our 
proposal. In the meantime, we carried on negotiations with the Netherlands 
authorities at Tokyo, The Hague and Batavia with respect to the opening 
of negotiations in a concrete manner. However, the European war spread 
to the Netherlands in May, 1940, and the Netherlands East-Indies came to 
feel its effects with the result that the situation developed in such a manner 
that Japan, striving as she has been for the establishment of a new order in 
East Asia, could not remain indifferent: The Japanese Government, 
therefore, madea request to the Netherlands Government that the negotiations 
With the view to establishing relationship of economic co-operation between 
Japan and the Netherlands East-Indies be speedily opened. 

The situation at that time was such that, since the Netherlands Govern- 
ment had moved to London and decided to carry on the war in alliance with 
England and the economy of the Netherlands East-Indies was mobilized 
for war purposes, the economic relation between Japan and the Netherlands 
East-Indies was bound to be gravely affected. Due to the necessity of 
establishing relationship of common Ptosperity through close co-operation 
among the peoples of East Asia, the Japanese Government cannot, of course, 
remain indifferent to the spread of the European war to the South Seas. 
Moteover, it was clear that her demand for the resources in the Netherlands 
East-Indies would steadily increase in the course of her establishment of 
high degree defence state. Under these circumstances, it was necessary 
for Japan to be assured, as soon as possible, of the supply of essential resources, 
and to establish economically co-operative relations between Japan and 
the Netherlands East-Indies, thereby bringing about the stabilization of 
East Asia. The Japanese Government accordingly requested the Nether- 
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with Japan would continue as smoothly as before, and poebitaing that such 
relations would be in harmony with vital interests of the Netherlands East- 
Indies and would contribute toward the peace and stability of East Asia. On 
the basis of this agreement of views between Japan and the Netherlands East- 
Indies, the Japanese Government have conducted economic hegotiations at 
Batavia since September of last year, exerting utmost efforts for their amicable 
conclusion. 

The negotiations between Japan and the Netherlands East-Indies are so 
varied as to include not only the question of acquiring materials and goods, 
but the question of promoting general trade relations, the entry of the Japa- 
nese into the Netherlands East-Indies, the pursuit of occupations, the invest- 
ments in the enterprises, shipping, aviation service, and communications. 
As regards the aforementioned matters, especially aviation conneciions, 
they are already being carried on between the thitd Powers and the Nether- 
lands East-Indies ; and in investments in enterprises, such as the oil indust- 
ry, the Anglo-American capital has been showing remarkable activities. The 
third Powers are thus very liberally permitted to engage in all these enter- 
prises. In the light of these facts, the requests of the Japanese Government 
are vety reasonable. If such Japanese requests, as for the participation 
of the Japanese in the development of abundant natural resources of the 
Netherlands East-Indies, the entry of the Japanese there accompanying such 
development, the pursuit of occupations, the call of Japanese ships at closed 
ports for the purpose of transporting materials produced by such develop- 
ment, partial opening of the coast-wise navigation to Japanese ships and 
the development of the fishing industry by the Japanese who are there, were 
dealt with on the basis of Promoting economic co-operation between Japan 
and the Netherlands East-Indies, the solution of these questions would be 
very simple. 

Regarding these requests, the Netherlands East-Indies Government, 
on their part, have stressed that the basis of their policy lies in the progtess, 
Prosperity and emancipation of the inhabitants of the Netherlands East- 
Indies. It is clear, however, that the Proposal of the Japanese Government 
does not in any respect run counter to such a policy of the Netherlands East- 


Indies. It is needless to say that the progress, Ptosperity and emacipation 


Indies through: the establishment of economic co-operation between Japan 
and the Netherlands East-Indies, and thereby contribute toward the peace 
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have, on many occasions in the past, made promises or declarations to Japan, 
the Japanese Government, deeming such contents as are embodied in the 
Netherlands reply to be hardly worth being specially incorporated in an 
international agreement, have decided to discontinue the negotiations and 
to withdraw their delegation, ordering Kenkichi Yoshizawa, their special 
Envoy, to retutn to Japan. However, it goes without saying that Japan 
will hold fast to her just and fair contentions, while the normal relations 
between Japan and the Netherlands East-Indies will by no means be affected 
by the discontinuance of the negotiations, 


JOINT STATEMENT OF THEIR EXCELENCIES PRINCE FUMIMARO 
KONOYE AND WANG CHING-WEI, JUNE 23, 1941 


With a view to speedily settling the present affair and, with this as a turn- 
ing point, to establish a Permanent relationship between Japan and China 
and march forward toward the common goal of co-existence and co-prosperity 
as well as the reconstruction of East Asia, we, respectively, made declarations 
some time ago concerning the establishment of the new order in East Asia 
consisting of good neighbourly and amicable relations, common defence 
against Communism and economic co-operation. The purposes of the Basic 
Treaty between Japan and China and the Joint Declaration of Japan, Man- 
choukuo and China concluded in November 30 last year are no other than this. 

The meaning of the establishment of the new order in East Asia lies in 
the eradication of the evils of aggression and Communism in East Asia and 
establishment of states of mutual co-operation, co-existence and co-prosperity 
on the basis of morality inherent in East Asia. There seem to be not a few 
among the people of China who, though being desirous of reconstruction 
of East Asia through Japanese-Chinese collaboration, have not confidence 
as to whether such dn undertaking will be realized and continue to take an 
attitude of hesitation and vacillation. But, the great task of reconstructing 
East Asia can only be accomplished by revealing as much as possible the 
dawn of its completion even at the Present stage, thereby winning the con- 
fidence of the majority of the people, and striving forward for the realization 


by presenting concrete facts of Japanese-Chinese co-operation in political, 
military, economic and cultural spheres ; and the Japanese Government will 
exert themelves by extending increasing assistance therefor and enabling 
the National Government fully to demonstrate their independent and free 
authority and power, and thereby share the responsibility of constructing the 
new order of East Asia. 


CC 
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A LOAN TO CHINA; ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE BOARD 
OF INFORMATION, JUNE 28, 1941 


In response to the desire of the National Government of China, the 
Japanese Government have decided to extend to them a loan to the maxi- 
mum of Yen 300,000,000. With regard to its execution the Yokohama 


Specie Bank, etc. will be in charge. 


RECOGNITION OF THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT OF CHINA BY 
GERMANY, ITALY AND OTHERS; STATEMENT OF THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF INFORMATION, 

JULY 1, 1941 


It is a source of profound gratification on the part of the Japanese 
Government that the Governments of Germany, Italy, Rumania, Slovakia 
and Croatia have accorded recognition to the National Government of the 
Republic of China. Since their establishment on Match 30 of last year, the 
new National Government have steadily gtown in strength. By the Basic 
Treaty concluded between Japan and China on November 30 of last year, 
Japan took the initiative in tecognizing that Government and has since 
been extending utmost aid toward the efforts of that Government which 
have been exerting themselves to attain the objective of co-existence, co- 
Prosperity and reconstruction of East Asia. The fact that German, Italian, 
Rumanian, Slovakian and Croatian Governments have recognized the 


National Government is a telling blow to those who, having not yet realized — 


the great ideal of the establishment of the East Asian new order, still 
continue the folly of resistance against Japan. With this recognition as a 
turning point, we believe, the establishment of a new world order will make 
a great step forward. 
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